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OUR BRETHREN 

OF THE 

TENEMENTS AND THE GHETTO 



A FOREWORD TO THE READER. 

If any of the opinions given in this little book differ 
from the opinions of other workers among the poor, I 
beg to state that my knowledge is the result of an ex- 
perience of several years and under different conditions. 
I have no other wish than to present the bright side of 
the lives of our tenement friends. I have been accused 
of partiality for the Russian Jews, but my judgment of 
them has been formed after an intimate association 
with them, and an independent investigation among all 
classes. I have not credited the statements of any 
annual or semiannual visitor to the Ghetto, and the 
few Christian workers who know these Jews agree with 
me that they are an exceptional people. There is 
beauty and genuine worth in the lives of the poor of all 
races, if we only look for the good that is in their make- 
up. 

The president of one of our theological seminaries has 
given us, in one of his sermons, a striking picture of 
one who would do good unto others, and the diflSculty 
attending the work. He took for his subject, Moses 
setting out to deliver his brethren from Egypt. ** Moses 
thought that his brethren would have understood, and 
he struck the Egyptian who oppressed the Israelite." 
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ODly a miracle could prevent copyists from making 
slight mistakes, and many passages must always re- 
main doubtful." In the Bulletin for 1808 I find this: 
"The human element in Scripture is very beautiful. 
Stories of human lives, like Ruth, inculcate morals. 
The facts of history and biography, like nursery tales, 
appeal to the imagination. The Bible is authoritative 
on account of its human origin, for David is entitled to 
as much belief as. Socrates." 

Professor Hyvemat, the head of the department of 
Biblical Study, gives his opinions about the Hebrew 
language and Hebrew scholars very plainly in this 
Bulletin for 1^98. ** Catholic seminaries first became 
interested in the study of Hebrew in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Chairs for the study of the language were 
founded by the popes in different seminaries, for the 
purpose of fitting missionaries to convert the Jews. 
This scheme was a failure, fcr the only Hebrew scholars 
available to fill thep^e chairs were Jews who had be- 
come Christians, and the Christian public has never | 
been convinced of the sincerity of converted Jews. V 
The higher criticism of the Bible has made the study of 
Hebrew a necessity for Roman Catholics." He says 
further: "The Catholics are, at present, indebted to 
such scholars as Harper, Jastrow, Moore, Toy, Haupt, 
McCurdy, Cheyne, Driver, Wellhausen, Kautsch, 
Siegfried, Stade, Budde, Coniill, Kittell and Delitzsch. 
Such men, we must remember, are known not only 
for their thorough training in their respective branches 
and their scholarly productions, but also for their scien- 
tific conscientiousness. To their work, indeed, our 
Catholic professors of Scripture are deeply indebted. 
They cannot be ignored like a Voltaire, a Semlar, a 
Bauer, or a Strauss, on the plea that they are preju- 
diced, argue a priori or start from false premises. 
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And if their own theories are not always such that we 
can accept them, they in turn must occasionally smile 
at the efforts of our own scholars to refute theories that 
have long since passed into the archaeological museum 
of biblical studies." The writer then gives a lengthy 
commendation of the Polychrome Edition of the Bible, 
published under the auspices of John Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

Lay priests who set out to deliver their brethren are 
not so much misunderstood as the clerics are, and the 
tenement people take a great deal for granted. The * 
ladies of the tenements are hospitable and they provide 
such entertaintment as, according to their judgment, ' 
will be agreeable to their guests and profitable to them- 
selves. The mentality of the tenement people is ex- | 
hibited only to civil service examiners, boards of educa- / 
tion and politicians. Their spirituality is kept for the / 
edification of neighbors, and the comfort of friends in a \ 
sick-room or at a funeral. 

Would-be-deliverers in the Ghetto are as much mis- 
understood to-day as Moses was by his brethren in 
Egypt, and the Jews who would deliver us are mis- 
understood, and we all take too much for granted. 
These misunderstandings are partly due to our own 
ignorance of the principles of modern Judaism, and of 
the character of the stray sheep who come to us from 
the Jewish fold. 

/ Christians are familiar with two Jewish types, the 
Teligious trader and the boss. The traders can plead 
extenuating circumstances, for the struggle for ex- 
istence is severe, and some Christians look upon 
religious or political work as a business venture. 
Many Jews think that they have a mission to perform 
jamong Christians, and the mission is to destroy our 
./class distinctions and our sectarian prejudices. Many 
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of our class distinctions are founded upon common 
sense, and they annoy the Jews more than they annoy 
us, for few of us have any considerable grievance on 
account of social conventions. The work of wiping out] 
sectarianism is done by sending Jewish children to th< 
clubs and classes for culture in our sectarian schools 
that were established primarily for the children of the 
parish. We have misunderstood their motives for 
doing this, and also the reason why they always try to 
impress upon us the fact that the few Jewish schools \ 
are nonsectarian. ^ 

I know the boss, and the sledge-hammer blows that 
the bosses deal out to others, and I can offer no excuse 
for them or their work. Shakespeare understood the 
Jewish problem well when he made Shy lock ask, ^^Are 
we not like other people?" and "If you scratch us, will 
we not bleed?" As I have watched the bosses, I have 
often wondered if Jews have feelings, and if they have, 
why they do not consider the feelings of others. Juda- 
ism very cleverly washes its hands of all responsibility 
for the actions of boss or trader, and they are virtually 
dead branches, cut off from the parent tree. Before 
I learned this, I did not think that any good could be 
found in Jewry. 

The religious Jews, both Orthodox and Reform, are a 
delightful people, and exceedingly kind and consider- 
ate of the feelings of others. If they give any offense, 
it is because their separateness has made them ignorant ) 
of conventional forms, and not because they are Jews^*? 
They believe that all sincere persons, who live right, j 
whether Jews or Gentiles, will have a part in God's | 
kingdom, and the old cause for the charge of selfish^J 
ness on the ground of religious exclusion exists no 
longer. 

The representative religious Jews have never min- 1 
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gled ill Christian society in New York, and the names \ 
of many of them are unknown to the general public. The ' 
most perfect type may be found among those who labor • 
to educate and uplift the poor. There are many of 
these who work in the Ghetto, and they make no efifort > 
to attract the attention of the outside world. I told one ( 
of them that I had often wondered why Jews are so 
ready to forgive an injury. She relied that "the out- 
side world cannot understand the Jewish family, and 
the ties are different from the ties of any other family. 
Thex love much, and where there is love there must 
be forgiveness." 
/ Zionism represents, to me, all that is good in the 
( Jewish ideals, and I have never found that a Jew who 
has no sympathy with Zionism has the moral qualities 
that entitle him to respect. Next to the Law, Zionism 
seems nece3flary for the life of Judaism. 

There are ideal Jewish homes in New York, but the 
trader and the boss stand in their light. I found the 
following description of the life in a Jewish home in 
Russia so interesting that I asked permission to reprint 
it. It was written by the Superintendent of the Educa- 
tional Alliance for a Jewish Sunday-school magazine. 
Nhw Yobk, Sept 8, 1899. 
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WHEN I WAS A BOY. 



HOME-LIFE IN RUSSIA. 

It is wit^ a feeling of pleasure that men ordinarily 
recall the days of their childhood. The conviction that 
one cannot live over again those happy years adds 
a peculiar charm to the fond memories of the shadowy 
Past. In the dreams and reveries of the Russian Jew, 
however, when the recollections of his boyhood crowd 
upon him, there is a p^|bos which those only can fully 
understand who have thenoiselves endured the trials and 
felt with him the joys of his early years. 

I was bom and brought up in Russia. My early life 
was different from that of an American boy. In the 
first place, there are no public schools in that country, 
as here, for the government does not provide them. 
Nevertheless, the Jew, by depriving himself of com- ^ 
forts and luxuries, and even of necessaries, manages to 
educate bis children. The Jewish people, therefore, 
maintain schools of their own, called ^'Chedarim." 
No doubt many of the youn^ readers have heard of the 
"Ohedar,'* and it is, therefore, not necessary for me to 
describe it minutely. It is interesting, however, to , 
know that these schools, which are very numerous, are / 
regarded by the State with extreme disfavor. So/ 
strong is this feeling that the ^^Melamed," or teacher, ' 
must obtain a license to conduct his school, just as the 
saloon-keeper must do here. For this reason, and be« 
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cause the pay of the teacher is too small to enable him 
to maintain his school on a large scale, the'^Melam- 
dim" must keep school in their own houses. If a 
teacher is caught without a license, he runs the risk of 
being imprisoned, or even sent to Siberia. I remember 
that when I was a boy and attended a "Chedar," one 
of the inspectors was going his rounds in our town de- 
manding licenses. As the school which I attended was 
not provided with one^ a schoolmate of mine was sta- 
tioned at the door to act as sentinel and to apprise us of 
the moment the inspector appeared in sight. When we 
received the signal, all of us made our escape through 
the window. I remember, too, that on that day we 
recited in very low tones, so that our presence should 
not be suspected. This impressed itself all the more 
upon my mind, because we usually recited very loudly. 

I was hardly five years old when I was initiated into 
* * Chedar. ' ' I remember that the ceremony accompany- 
ing the initiation was very impressive. That I might 
not look upon anything unclean, my father wrapped me 
up in a ^'Talitb," and carried me in his arms to the 
** Chedar," which was about a mile distant from my 
home. I was received by the teacher, who held out to 
me the Hebrew alphabet on a large chart. Before tak- 
ing the first lesson, which consisted of learning the 
letter **Alif," I was given a taste of honey and was 
asked whether it was sweet, which of course I answered 
in the affirmative. I was then informed that I was 
about to enter upon the study of the Law, and that it 
was sweeter even than honey. After this, I was again 
shown the letter and told not to look up to the ceiling, 
but to mark the letter well, which I did with the great- 
est seriousness, when suddenly a coin fell upon the 
board of the alphabet. The teacher then informed me 

Sit an angel bad dropped it from heaven because I 
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knew my first lesson so well. This is how I went to 
school when I was a boy. 

I spent most of my time in school. I knew of no 
long vacations. Only on Friday afternoon, Saturday 
forenoon, *'Erev Yom-Tov," the eve of a holiday, and 
on the Jewish holidays, was I free from school. On 
Fridays and "Erev Yom-Tov" I would do errands for 
my mother, and help in the preparations for the Sab- 
bath or the holy day. Later in the afternoon I would 
bathe, dress in my Sabbath clothes and prepare to go 
to *'Schule" in the evening. 

But the most pleasing recollection to my mind is that) ^'^"^ 
which brings back to me the celebration of the Sabbath'/ M4 
at home. On coming home from '*Schule" Friday/ 
evening, we would find mother and sisters dressed in 
their best and ready to greet us with the Sabbath greet-j 
ing. The air of peace and tranquillity, the tables cov4 
ered with white cloth and set for the evening meal, the\ 
Sabbath lights glowing in the burnished candlesticks, 'i 
presented a picture difficult to describe. My father, 
entering with the pleasant word of *'Qood Shabbas" 
upon his lips, was first of all received by grandmother, 
seated in the place of honor. She blessed him, and we 
in turn received her benediction. My father then 
chanted a hymn of praise and salutation, welcoming 
the Sabbath and praising the mother as queen of the 
house. He then said the ''Kiddush" over a cup of 
wine, which passed from mouth to mouth in order of 
precedence. After the washing of hands, we proceeded 
to table, arranging ourselves according to our ages, thcQ 
oldest nearest my father, who sat at the head. I, how-^ 
ever, being the youngest, was given the privilege of \ 
sitting near him at his right hand. After the meal we^ 
sang together the *'Zemiroth," or a song dedicated to 
the Sabbath. The ceremony was finally concluded by 
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the saying of grace. The same proceeding repeated 
itself Saturday morning on coming home from '* Schule. " 
It was followed by the Sabbath afternoon nap, and 
after that we children would be examined in our studies 
of the past week. If my examination was a satisfac- 
tory one, I was rewarded by my mother with sweet- 
meats. 

In this manner all the holidays were observed. I 
would always look forward with great pleasure to the 
coming of these occasions. It was at such times usu- 
ally that I was presented with a new suit of clothes; it 
was then, too, that I marked the new term of school 
session, when I wniS promoted from the lower to a higher 
grade. These periods were marked by the visitation of 
friends and relatives. 

On Passover, we would hold the impressive Sedar 
service at home. On Shebuoth, we would decorate the 
home and synagogue with flowers which we ourselves 
would gather in the fields. On Bosh Hashonah and 
Yom Kippur, we made special efforts to amend our 
ways and strove to become reconciled with those whom 
we had offended or who had offended us throughout the 
year. On Succoth, we would build the fragile struc- 
ture that now recalls such pleasant memories of the 
time when I was a boy. We never knew anything of 
Christmas trees or Christmas presents, but this was re- 
placed on the joyous Chanukah festival, when we lit the 
candles and exchanged Chanukah presents. On Purim, 
we enjoyed the masquerading and the *' Purim Play," 
which was tne only conception we ever had of anything 
theatrical. In this manner I used to spend my holidays 
^when I was a boy. 

All my associates and playmates were Jewish boys. 
It was not until I was twelve years of age that I met a 
non-Jewish boy to speak to. It is a notorious fact in 
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Russia that the Jewish boy is maltreated by his Qen- 
tile neighbor. 

The Jewish boy has many attributes of character 
peculiar to himself. His love for his religion and his 
people is very strong, and is manifested by him on 
every occasion. To attend daily service, morning and 
evening, is not with him a mere caprice, but is a 
duty that bis little conscience will not permit him to 
violate. As it is a greater "Mitzvah" (honor) to pray 
with a *'Minyan" — at least ten persons — his spirit is 
sorely tried when circumstances force him to read his 
prayers at home. One Sabbath day I was in a small 
hamlet, where there happened not to be a sufiScient 
number of Jews to form a religious quorum, and the 
consequence was that I did not enjoy my Sabbath, and 
I had no appetite for dinner. I wonder how many of 
my young readers have experienced such a feeling? | 

Another very good characteristic of the Jewish boyf 
is the respect and reverence he shows to the aged andj 
the learned. Since the boys in Russia do not have the 
opportunity to earn money as they do here, the ambi-j 
tion which inspires them in their struggle for euccesi^ 
and recognition is to become pious and learned. Id 
Russia we have no newsboys and bootblacks. The first 
song which the child hears the mother sing expresses 
the hope that he may become a teacher in Israel. The 
Torah is the best merchandise. The stories which the 
children circulate among themselves do not have for 
their heroes men of great physical strength or o^ 
wealth, but rather those who are noted for their piety! 
and virtue. ^ 

It is an old custom among us that on Friday and 
"Erev Yom-Tov" the poor of the town would pass 
from house to house for alms. As I was the youngest 
of the family, it was my pleasant task to distribute the 
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alms to the poor who came to our bouse. My mother 
would provide me with pennies to the amount of sev- 
eral rubles or dollars, which I would distribute impar- 
tially one by one. The old men who came to our door 
I was taught to call "Zeda," or grandfather, and the 
old women I called **Babba," or grandmother, and to 
them I always gave a double share. The others were 
associated in my mind as uncles and aunts. When 
a mother came with her children, I gave to the children 
apart of the "Chala," or Sabbath bread, which my 
mother baked specially for them. 

On every Saturday and holiday we would always 

I have one or more strangers at our table. Such guests, 
as a rule, were poorly clad, but we would, nevertheless, 

% treat them with the greatest respect, as ^e were taught 
not to judge people by their appearance or richness of 

i apparel. In my childish imagination I would always 
see in such strangers some ancient hero of the Bible. 
If he happened to te an old and stately man, I would 
see in him some patriarch, like Abraham or Moses. If, 
however, he was middle-aged and of imposing address, 
I would take him to be a king, like David or Solomon. 
A man with curly locks, dressed in a long caftan and 
wearing a girdle, would represent to me the figure of 
the prophet Elijah. In a word, every stranger would 
present to me such a character as by association of 
ideas my knowledge of the Bible would suggest to me. 
The sense of duty is highly developed in the Jewish 
jboy. Pleasure to him is a means and not an end in 
jitself. The saying current among them is that one 
?does not live to enjoy himself, but that he enjoys him- 
self to live. 

While the girl in the Jewish household does not re- 
ceive such a thorough religious training as does the 
boy^ she is not on that account thought of the less. A 
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mother who does not know Hebrew sulBSciently well to 
read it fluently is not looked down upon by her son, who 
may be master of that language. It often occurs that 
a little boy finds a passage in the prayer-book for his 
mother, or gives her soma instruction on religious ques- 
tions, but he does not for a moment think that because of 
that he is any greater than she. It is understood that 
since the children stand upon the shoulders of their par- 
ents they are expected to see farther. 

Bred and brought up in such an environment as I have 
attempted to describe, I still feel the effects of the days 
that are receding, and of the training that I received in 
the "time when I was a boy." — David Blaustbin in 
Helpful Thoughts. 
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LIFE IN THE TENEMENTS. 

Our friends of the tenements live in every block in 
the city where apartments can be found for six, eight, 
or ten dollars a month. By taking a lodger or two, 
some of the ambitious among the poor are able to pay 
twelve or fourteen dollars a month, but the majority 
prefer the lower rents. Many of the crowded districts 
are separated by a few blocks only from the mansions 
of the wealthy, and the relative positions of house- 
owners and tenants make the interests of the rich and 
the poor one. Every wealthy woman has her circle of 
friends among the poor, and she takes a kindly interest 
in their welfare. She visits them occasionally when in 
lowj, and if she is absent, or when social demands pre- 
vent her going in person, she sends a visitor to them, 
who keeps her informed about their pleasures and 
pains, and particularly about the condition of the chil- 
dren. 

Under ordinary conditions the tenement people are 
happy, and they get more pleasure out of life than the 
privileged classes. Their greatest care is the monthly 
rent. All of the. visitors know that the terrible land- 
lord, or his agent, will call on the first of the month, 
but none of the visitors know about the nice little sums of 
money that some of these people have laid away in the 
bank. Many a poorly dressed old woman has two or 
three bank books in her possession. The men and 
)men of the tenements were educated under the old 
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system, and they are perfectly satisfied with their 
knowledge. The customs that were satisfactory to 
father and mother are good enough for them, and they 
have no sympathy with those who would educate the 
children out of the old groove. The theories and the 
fads of educators the people leave severely alone. The 
laws of health and precautions to prevent the spread of 
disease are absurd. ^^Qod sends disease to them that fly 
from it, " and, ^^Shure, no wan kin die afore their time," 
are time-honored opinions and all-powerful against the 
rules of the Board of Health. 

These people have an educational standard of their 
own, and any attempt to raise the standard for them is 
resisted as an impertinence. All who would elevate 
them morally must meet them on their own ground, 
and win their confidence by drawing out their best 
traits and giving due recognition to the great good that 
is in their natures, before trying to raise them a step 
higher. Improvident habits in the old cannot be 
changed, but the children may be trained to form more 
thrifty habits. The friendship of the people is too easily 
gained, for the average tenement housekeeper is chatty 
and very glad to talk with any one who may call on 
her. A plesisant greeting and a slight compliment are 
enough to loosen her tongue, and the history of the 
family, with all the good woman's joys and sorrows, 
are quickly told. These women show a great deal of 
tact in trying to draw out a visitor in order to learn 
whether anything can or cannot be made out of her. 
The tenement districts are the fields where the philan- 
tropists and the mission workers try to scatter bits of 
brightness and pleasure. Many of the poor are self- 
respecting, and would rather suffer quietly than make 
their wants known. All conscientious workers should 
respect this spirit, and not give pain to sensitive na« 
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tures by probing into their affairs and trying to force 
help upon them. There are too many of the half- 
pauper sort, who are always on the lookout for any 
crumbs that may fall in their way. A visitor who has 
had a little experience can easily pick out the mission 
rounders. All of them are very liberal in their relig- 
ious views, and very sure that God is good to us all. 
They never allow sectarian prejudice to stand in the 
way of getting a little clothing, or two weeks in the 
country for the children. The spirit of toadyism is 
found everywhere. A visit from **a grand lady, sure 
an* she was awful nice to the children," gives more 
pleasure than a five-dollar bill. It is this spirit that 
makes the missions that are supported by wealthy peo- 
ple so popular. The meetings that are led by prom- 
inent men are always well attended. The children 
are glad to bear stories about the great man's early 
life, and the hand-shaking at the door counts for a 
great deal among the parents. 

If one would live in peace in the tenements, one must 
be neighborly. This means that one must not be above 
talking with one's neighbors in the hall, or at the door, 
in the grocery or the market, or on the way there and 
back. A wedding, a funeral, or an accident, calls for 
a discussion of the family affairs of the fortunate or the 
unfortunate one, and a history of all the families who 
can be dragged in. A woman who is not neighborly 
is sure to be left alone when sickness or any trouble 
comes to her. It is true that the gossip often hurts the 
feelings of some one, and that neighbors will be **bad 
friends with one another," but something unexpected 
is sure to happen, and the excitement restores the gen- 
eral good feeling. Friends from a distance must be 
served with beer when they call, for to fail to offer this 
form of hospitality would cause one to be called mean 
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and stingy forever after. A housekeeper would raiber 
borrow the ten cents for beer from one of the neighboie, 
than allow an acquaintance to say, *^ Ain't she the 
mean woman; she never asked me if I had a mouth on 
me or not." 

A beautiful spirit of helpfulness is found throughout 
the tenement districts. "Only the poor help the poor," 
is the general opinion. The crowds that fill the rooms 
where there is sickness or death, are prompted by a 
more kindly feeling than curiosity. In case of sick- 
ness, every one offers help by finding fault with what 
the doctor has done, and by suggesting some other 
course. All of them offer their services, and half a dozen 
take hold of the same thing together. Wakes and fun- 
erals are not gloomy, as one would expect. Friends 
meet and have a pleasant chat, the young people enjoy 
themselves, and there is always some one present who 
is "awful comikil an'makes us all laugh." 

The tenement people are below the prosperous middle 
class, and the young have a chance to rise up and out 
of the crowd ; but the old are content to remain where 
they are. The underpaid laborer, the unskilled laborer, 
and the never-do-well, go to make up their numbers. 
There are always some who have seen better days, and 
who hold aloof from the others. Happily for all inter- 
ested, the poor lady has disappeared. Poor ladies were 
painfully interesting, and the wealthy ministered to 
their wants as much as the wasp-like tongues of the 
ladies would allow them to. The times were always 
out of joint with them, and the present time is too prac- 
tical to acknowledge "lady" as a profession. The aris- 
tocracy of the tenements claim to be of "gentle birth," 
but this means that they were saleswomen, or some one 
of the poorly-paid tradeswomen, who were obliged to 
live in a genteel way upon a small salary. The cases 
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that I have met have all proved to be women who were 
trained in institutions in their childhood . They certainly 
had more a "elegant home" than their poor neighbors. 
Members of the poorly paid professions to-day, sales- 
women, dressmakers, and others who are kept by 
economic conditions from earning more than a living, 
must eventually drop into the tenements. The happy- 
go-lucky spirit of the old residents helps to brighten the 
newcomers. When work is plenty, feasting is the rule. 
The little old lady on the top j3oor has many a bowl of 
broth, or nice little bit of meat or fish sent to her by 
the ladies on the other floors. Good-natured women 
call in the little children whose mothers are out at 
work, and give them bread with butter and sugar, or a 
penny to buy a cake or candy. I have known the chil- 
dren of the very poor spend ten cents a week for candy. 
One who would suggest that apart of these pennies might 
be saved to help pay for shoes and stockings, would be 
told that children cannot be young but once. The 
beggar who asks for '*a penny for the love of God, " and 
stray dogs and cats are seldom turned away. The 
more dirty and ill-looking the dog, the more the boys 
love it. One woman gives a home to nine cats that 
came to her. She leaves a window open, where they 
run in and out, and they sleep with the children. I 
asked her if boarding the cats was expensive and she 
said, "Yes; but the neighbors all feed them." When 
work is scarce these people never charge want of money 
to want of prudence. Perhaps "the bread cast upon the 
waters returns again," for, if one is out of work this 
week, there is sure to be a payday for another, and no 
neighbor refuses the loan of a quarter or a drawing of 
tea. The small grocers are kind, and most of them 
give credit for provisions amounting to less than one 
dollar* 
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The coal dealers, and the furniture doaloiB, 
keep the tenement people poor. The amount 
of money necessary to pay for one-half a ton of 
coal cannot often be spared from the weekly earn- 
ings, and if it could be spared, there is no room to 
store the coal, for a Ik)x behind or beside the stove is 
the only receptacle that can be kept in the small kitchen. 

Housekeepers have to be content with a bushel of 
coal for a quarter, or a scuttle full for ten cents. 
Furniture ia never bought until it is wanted, and al- 
ways upon the installment plan. The fifty cents a week 
seems easy enough, but the poor pay two or three times 
the market value of coal and furniture. The custom of 
taking a life insurance policy for a small amount is 
universal. The marble palaces built by the companies 
that collect premiums of five or ten cents a week from 
the very poor are suflScient testimony to the extent of 
the custom. The primary reason ia undoubtedly the 
desire for a decent burial, for the poor object to enter- 
ing their long home as paupers, and, if the amount of 
the policy is fifty dollars, or two hundred dollars, it is 
generally spent upon the funeral. 

Statistics prove that, among the poor who profess a 
belief in Christianity, the negroes receive the least help 
from public charities, and investigation shows that they 
are comparatively much better fed. They are obliged to 
pay higher rents, and they are paid lower wages. Many 
of the thrifty among them have bank accounts and some 
of them own building lots in'the country. These are 
fieeced by the fraudulent building and loan associations, 
and often lose their small savings. The income of the 
prosperous darkies does not always come from a repu- 
table source. Many of them are employed in what they 
call "de sportin' houses," and they are necessarily si- 
lent about where the five and ten-dollar bills come from. 
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The respectable class are obliged to do odd jobs of work, 
and they never refuse any present of cast-off clothing or 
cold meat "de madam" may offer them. The clothing 
is sold, and the meat is never so hard and dry that tht?> 
cannot make some use of it. They show their talents 
for catering by the many ways in which they serve the 
odd bits. Seven cents will pay at the market for 
enough clippings of meat to make a stew, and two cents 
will buy all the vegetables they want. Such stews are 
flavored with a little bit of bacon fried brown and cut 
up in the fat, and a pork soup is sometimes made. A 
little rice, ^'I never measures it, but I alius takes jest 
enough," a cup of milk and a little water, with an apple 
sliced in, is ''de ingrediencies, "for a baked pudding. 

The negroes are the prey of unscrupulous accents who 
have anything worthless to sell. These agents hang 
around until the women allow them to leave their wares, 
then they follow them up for their pay. Rugs, clocks, 
and lace curtains, worth ninety-eight cents, will bring 
ten dollars from a poor negress, who makes a weekly 
payment from her small earnings. Industrious negroes 
are always able to make out, but how the men and 
women who spend their days and nights on the side- 
walks live, none but themselves know. All of the men 
and many of the women play policy. The wrong gig 
generally comes out, but frequent losses foster a love 
for the game. 

Beer has become a necessity for the laborers, and 
though the Irish and the Germans agree upon politics 
and beer, they differ in the manner of furnishing their 
homes. The Germans love bare floors and the stuffy 
beds they brought from home, while the Irish will sac- 
rifice something else in order to carpet their rooms. 
German women are economical housekeepers, while the 
Irish are notoriously wasteful. Their daily routine and 
tbeir social life are much alike, 
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The clock must be turned ahead at night, for father 
must eat before going to work in the morning, and the 
children must be up and ready for school. Coffee, well 
boiled, and bread and butter, are all that the family will 
eat for breakfast. Father takes his lunch pail with 
him, and the coffee pot is filled and left on the stove, 
where it will stay until the children return for lunch. 
This leaves the mother free from care until the time 
when she must prepare the evening meal, and she can 
attend to her social duties in the block. Corned beef, 
or ham and cabbage, are often ''done to death" because 
the mother is too polite to break away from a friend 
who stands and talks to her from the opposite door. 

Children are the principal stock-in-trade of the poor. 
They will value them as wage-earners later on, but 
they neglect them entirely too much at present. The 
mothers know nothing of self-restraint, and they would 
**scom" to teach anything fo mean to the children. The 
baby is given whatever it cries for, and many babies 
drink coffee and beer before they can walk. Its fits of 
temper are laughed at. As soon as it can toddle the 
older children take it into the street, and they of ten 
forget to look after it. It picks up its language there, 
and learns to fight its way without regard to the wishes 
of any other child. Selfishness soon becomes a habit. 
At first the child is called very smart, but it is too soon 
master of the house, and then the mother declares that 
she can do nothing with it. I am sorry to say that such 
lack of training is not confined to the tenements. A 
regular hour for retiring is unknown to these children; 
they play until they are tired out, and after they have 
fallen asleep on the floor or the table, they are dragged 
off to bed. 

Freedom from restraint is the ideal state of the chil- 
dren of the tenements. They would be pained if they 
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were obliged to change places for a day with the cbil- 
dren in cultured homes. They are not contented with 
quiet pleasures. To listen to music or stories for an 
hour would oblige them to stop talking — the most cruel 
punishment imaginable. Their favorite treat is some- 
thing to eat, let it be cream and cake, or candy; talk 
can be suspended while it lasts. 

Many of the girls and boys are intellectually bright, 
and all of them are getting a good education in the 
public schools. The bright ones are encyclopaedias, 
filled with facts about every conceivable subject; but the 
entire crowd could live by their wits without any 
schooling. They are happy when they can outwit their 
natural enemy, "the cop." Next to mischief, they are 
interested in society gossip, politics and history. They 
have not yet mastered the art of suspending their judg- 
ment. To seem to know a great deal about every- 
thing, and to talk louder than the others, make a boy 
great among his fellows. 



II. 

THE CAUSES OF POVERTY. 

A GREAT deal of time and energy are wasted every 
year in looking for the causes of poverty. Poverty is a 
time-honored condition, and it gives all the human 
kind an opportunity to mortify the flesh by hard labor. 
The poor must dig if they would eat, and the rich can 
rack their brains over a pile of books on their desks, 
until they are ready to drop from exhaustion, in an at- 
tempt to elaborate a scheme to humanize and socialize 
the poor. The wealthy men and women who spend 
their time in this work, work longer hours and endure 
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unoompIainiDgly more fatigue than tbe laborers who 
have the length of their day's work fixed by the legis- 
lature. It ia probably on account of tbe spiritual bene- 
fits to be derived from labor to ameliorate the condition 
of the poor without pauperizing them, that these sym- 
pathetic friends of the poor have never struck for 
shorter hours. 

Some of the causes of poverty may be found in the 
inherent weaknesses of each race. Other causes may 
be found in the economic conditions that are contmu- 
ally changing, and must injure some one at every turn 
of the wheel. 

The negroes have not yet developed beyond child- 
hood, and they ought not to be judged by the same 
standard as the other races. Before the Civil War, 
board and lodging were theirs by right, without a 
thought or care about the expense. Freedom turned 
them loose and left them to feed and clothe themselves. 
When money is at hand they are happy, when it is 
wanting they sulk. They are always thankful for the 
good that is present to-day, and they never borrow 
trouble about to-morrow. With all their disadvan- 
tages, it is much to the credit of the negroes that so 
few of them are paupers. Perhaps letting them 
severely alone has taught them to help themselves. 
The various charitable societies will do nothing for 
them, unless through courtesy to some influential per- 
son, in exceptional cases. They have a wonderful sys- 
tem of benevolent societies of their own. "The Moses 
Society, " " The Hosts of Israel Society, ' ' and other socie- 
ties with longer biblical names help tbe adults, while 
the ** Guardian Society" looks out for the children. In 
case of sickness, these societies pay members three dol- 
lars a week for three months, and they also assist in 
burying the dead. The managers of the society show 
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a good amount of business talent, and the funds are 
carefully deposited in the bank. The members work 
hard to keep the treasury full, and the small ways by 
which the money is raised are interesting. Punch 
cards, barrels, fairs and entertainments are the ordi- 
nary means. The entertainments are given by home 
talent. The suppers are delightful, and the colored 
ladies have developed a society manner peculiar to 
themselves. The dramatic talent and the dialect are 
also marked. For the supper, each sister contributes a 
dish of her own cooking, and sells as many admission 
tickets as she can. The brothers are expected to help 
sell the tickets, and to buy the refreshments. 

The shiftlessness and poverty among the lower class 
of the Irish, may be claimed as an illustration of the 
power of suggestion. A cultured Roman Catholic law- 
yer, who has done good service to his church and his 
people, has given me his reason for the absence of 
shame in the Irish who have sunk into pauperism. 
He thinks that the Land League, and similar move- 
ments that have stirred up the Irish people at different 
times, while they were apparently for the good of the 
people, sunk many of the ignorant into a state of abject 
poverty. The leaders in all of these movements told 
the world that Ireland was filled with beggars, famine 
and misery. The ignorant people were persuaded that 
they were»oppressed and starving. No moral remedy 
was suggested, and no practical steps but emigration or 
resistance to England were proposed. Either step 
would require money, and an appeal for alms was made 
to the world. America was represented as Charity's 
oldest daughter, with her hand and her purse held out 
to them. Many of the poor preferred emigration to 
revolution, and they left a country where they could 
live, for one where they must learn to live. 
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One cannot look for morality of a high order in the 
children of parents who were persuaded that their 
oarthly salvation lay in accepting alms. Neither the 
Catholic Church, nor the cultured Irish -Americans, can 
elevate the moral tone of these people at once. Servi- 
tude for generations has made them crawl where they 
should walk erect. Much good might be accomplished 
if members of Protestant churches would confine their 
charity to members of their own churches. Many of 
them dislike to do this on the ground that all the 
poor are "God's own," and it is hard to turn the needy 
away; they also dislike the charge of sectarian bigotry. 
A number of the unscrupulous among the Catholic 
poor take advantage of what Protestants intend to be 
morally uplifting. They attend mass in their own 
church at an early hour, and appear with a great show 
of sincerity at a service in a Protestant mission or Sun- 
day-school room at a later hour. ItisdiflScult to decide 
who is sincere and who is not, and the insincere are 
often given the benefit of the doubt, and get the help 
necessary for some emergency. This practice is mor- 
ally injurious to the children, and it is not easy to reach 
the root of the evil. It is hard to think that human 
brings are suffering without help; but such medicine 
has worked well with the negroes, and it might be well 
to try it in other cases. Philanthropy does not prevent 
crime, for the boys and girls who are helped by a church 
are generally dishonest and untruthful. 

The old residents of New England looked forward to 
a future. The farmers were accustomed to deposit 
small sums of money in the bank every year to the 
credit of each child, so that ttie boys and girls might 
have one hundred dollars on **comiDg of age." This 
kept each generation looking and living forward. 

Since the famine in Ireland^ that forced so many of 
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her people to emigrate in search of work, the Irish have 
been looking and living backward. Their young 
women came to America to earn money to send to 
father and mother, to help them live at home, or to pay 
their expenses to the new country. These girls, who 
had handled little money up to this time, went out to 
service in families where they received good wages, 
and, like the new rich, their heads were goon turned. 
It is hard to resist a love of dress and the many dissi- 
pations in city life. These girls have been phenome- 
nally kind to the church, and when a young man asks 
the girl to be his wife she is fortunate if she can pro- 
vide a trousseau and a wedding feast to her liking. 
The happy pair begin housekeeping in the tenement 
district, and their inclinations are in favor of adopting 
the customs of their neighbors. 

Parental responsibility is a burden that these people 
have not been trained to bear, and too many of them 
send their children to an institution when the first seri- 
ous trouble comes. I have seen mothers give up their 
children without any sign of love. They seemed glad 
to be relieved of the care of them, and they said they 
were thankful that the court had committed them to an 
institution where they would be instructed in the faith 
of their parents. As soon as the children are old 
enough to earn a little money, the mothers are full of 
affection for them, and they can hardly wait for the 
time when the authorities think the children are strong 
enough to out^o to work. 

It is not the fault of any institution that it cannot 
graduate young men acd young women who will be- 
come sell-reliant and self-respecting members of society. 
The institution ministers to the crowd, and it has no 
time for the individual. The institutional life and 
spirit are necessarily the opposites of the home life and 
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spirit of the average wage-earner. The institutional 
child knows nothing of the small economies that are 
necessary in the homes and that help to develop self- 
reliance. When, in his married life in the tenements, 
circumstances make self-denial and energy necessary, 
he has not the moral strength to conquer the situation, 
and he allows it to conquer him. I know a number of 
old women who are begging, or who are partly sup- 
ported by charity. They were trained in institutions 
that are as ideally perfect as an institution can be. 
They were taught trades, and situations were found for 
them before they left the institutions. Some of these 
women are now immoral, and none of them have a 
very clean record. 

The Italians may be classed among the industrious 
poor, for they do not think any kind of work is beneath 
their dignity. Their earnings may look small to a 
casual observer, but I have known an Italian to pur- 
chase a house and make a first payment of fourteen 
thousand dollars upon it. The nursing mothers take 
infants from the Foundling Asylum, and they give 
them very good care for the two dollars a week they 
receive. Women who have children enough to detain 
them at home, make flowers for the wholesale milli- 
nery stores. An Italian woman will walk to the Prod- 
uce Exchange and buy a bag of the sample flour that 
is sold there for a small sum, and carry the bag home 
on her head. She makes a pan of bread from it, and 
sends it to the bakery to be baked in order to save coal. 
The children are allowed to attend any mission or sew- 
ing school where clothing is given out free. 

Every one who has been engaged in philanthropic 
work knows what persistent beggars the Germans are. 
Begging seems to have become a habit with some of 
them, and those who will not beg are not at all back- 
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ward in letting one know that tbey expect presents. I 
have never known a German to refuse anything, and 
the general opinion is that tbey cannot get enough ; for 
they are never satisfied. They all need to learn clean- 
liness and good housekeeping generally. They cling 
to their old customs, and they are slow to learn and 
more slow to adopt anything new. So long as they 
^se their heavy iron kettles they will probably object 
to any change in their method of cooking. The piece 
of meat put into the kettle must be large, and the bone 
well filled with marrow. Plenty of vegetables are 
added, and the stuff is well boiled, for the German does 
not like a stingy soup, like the Yankee. The grease 
on the top is never removed, for it is good to make the 
cheeks round. One may cook such dishes as a civilized 
person would eat for a German every day for a week. 
All of the family will eat and enjoy, but on the first 
day of the week following, the German mother will 
cook after her old method, and the daughters will eat 
rather than take the little trouble necessary to prepare 
healthful dishes. 

Extravagance in cooking and buying are two of the 
reasons why people are poor. If she has the price of it 
in her pocket, no housewife thinks twice befor ) buying 
spring lamb or chicken. I have known the poor to buy 
expensive meats when the rich would hesitate about it. 
When they see anything good they must have it, and 
their appetites will not allow them to wait a week or 
two for the price to fall. 

The Germans deserve credit for their efforts to sup- 
port their children, and they will not send them to an 
asylum if they can help it. They are also careful to 
waste no money on funerals. 

None of these people, Germans, Irish or negroes, look 
for anything but money to relieve their poverty; and 
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money would give tbem little relief. Past experience 
has proved that they do not lay it out to good advan- 
tage. The sight of a dollar makes them hungry for 
more, and they are always ungrateful for small sums. 



IIL 

EDUCATION. 

As the tenement people have their own educational 
standard, they have also their own opinions about the 
use of an education, and they believe that a term of 
years spent in school represent capital invested, and it 
should bring a liberal interest. ''What is he studying 
for?" and "How much is he going to get out of it?'* 
are the questions invariably asked about any one who 
has the moral courage to go further than the grammar 
school course. The schools are expected to teach the 
boys and girls how to earn a living without hard work. 
In the last act, they receive diplomas to show that they 
have taken, prescribed courses of study, and they are 
supposed to be fully equipped to fill any position that 
they can get. The shortest road to reach this diploma 
is the one always chosen, and culture has no place in 
the scheme. Educators who can teach the masses what 
culture is, and how necessary it is for their advance- 
ment, will confer an incalculable benefit on the commu- 
nity. 

Mothers will work hard at washing and cleaning for 
a few years and keep their daughters in the Normal 
College. The daughters are always well dressed, often 
overdressed. After they graduate and receive their 
appointments as teachers in the public schools, the 
mothers expect to live upon their earnings. There i% 
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no objection to fitting boys and girls who are intellec- 
tually bright for teachers, provided they have the quali- 
fications necessary for instructors of the young. The 
danger is that, where money-getting is the only incen- 
tive to study, the parents and teachers cannot have a 
high moral ideal, and if an intelligent public does not 
insist that the moral standard of the schools shall be 
high, the indifference of such teachers must lower it to 
their home level. Before the schools of law and medi- 
cine required candidates for admission to give evidence 
of a liberal education as a foundation for professional 
study, poor mothers often had the pleasure of seeing 
their sons graduate lawyers and doctors. Bright boys 
are now content to work as clerks in offices after they 
leave the grammar school. They attend the evening 
schools for instruction in bookkeeping, shorthand, and 
typewriting. If they have any ability they are gen- 
erally able to work their way up in the business houses 
where they are employed, and they make valuable as- 
sistants. 

The success of the Irish in the professional field has 
stimulated the negroes to claim their share of the honors. 
They find ways and means to meet educational ex- 
penses. The young men serve as waiters at the sum- 
mer resorts, and save their wages and their tips toward 
their expenses in college the following winter. They 
make love to as many of the young colored women as 
are flattered by the students' attentions, and they prom- 
ise to marry more than one. These girls work hard in 
their city places during the winter, and they give a 
portion of their earnings to help the future great man 
live like a gentleman. They are delighted to go to a 
book store and buy a Latin grammar or some book on 
trigonometry to send to their young roan. I have seen 
a oolored maid-of-all-work raised to the seventh heavea 
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by a curt note from a Btudect lover twenty years 
younger than herself, asking her to send him five dol- 
lars by return mail. Once impressed by the honor of 
one day becoming the wife of a doctor, the love-sick 
girl spends a great deal of money on cosmetics to 
whiten the skin, and boxes and bottles of mixtures that 
are guaranteed by the manufacturers to make the hair 
grow long and straight. The hairdresser whose lucky 
fingers have the reputation of coaxing the hair to grow 
while she kneads the head, has a good paying business. 
Some time and a little money are spent on the hope- 
less task of learning to read. The women whom I have 
taught have been able to learn to read as far as ''We 
go up. Up we go;'* when they have suddenly forgot- 
ten their letters and have had to begin all over again. 

An ambitious colored woman who has no lover, locks 
for consolation in the study of music, and unscrupulous 
teachers take advantage of this folly. I know a woman, 
past fifty years of age, who has wasted her evenings 
and a great deal of money for several years in an at- 
tempt to play on the zither. She is a laundress and 
works hard all day. She pays a young man, a German, 
whom she calls the professor, forty dollars for twenty 
lessons, and she spends five dollars or more to buy him 
a present at Christmas. A little note of acknowledg- 
ment from him, in which he expresses a hope that they 
may soon be able to play duets together, is all that she 
can show of progress in music. 

The white element in the tenements that is longing 
for advancement by means of the higher education, 
does not know the pleasure that comes from, nor the 
strength of character that is developed by, working to 
help oneself. Their tradition is that the rich have a 
h'eredit€iry right to the higher education, and by a gift 
of their money to pay the expenses, the rich may ex- 
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tend the 'privilege to the poor. The ignoraDt do not 
respect a scholar who has earned his expenses. One 
who hrts worked one's way up, is "no gintilman," or 
**no lady" and *'shure such a wan can niver be iddu- 
cated." A gift of the money such parents think neces- 
sary to "make a gintilman of Tom,*' could not develop 
in Tom the ability to appreciate or make use of the 
training, beyond the assumption of such manners as the 
ideal "gintilman" should have. 

Most of the Roman Catholic mothers are anxious to 
have a son educated for the priesthood in the hope that 
he may one day be a bishop. Many of the old-time 
servant girls were glad to dress plainly and give a large 
share of their earnings to help young relatives through 
the preparatory college. The church assumed the ex- 
penses of such young men when they were ready for 
the seminary, and took an annual collection throughout 
the diocese for a fund to pay the claims of the semi- 
naries. The modern servant girl has no inclination to 
sacrifice her wages and her pleasures for the cause of 
religion, and experience has taught the church to exer- 
cise great care in selecting candidates for the ministry. 
Each generation has its ambitious mothers who are sure 
that their sons show unmistakable signs of a religious 
vocation, and they rely upon their own eloquence to 
obtain the means to reach the end. 

Such a mother first applies to her parish priest for 
advice about the best course of study for her boy. The 
priesfc knows the boy very well and advises the mother 
to send him to school a little longer, then he had best 
learn a trade or go into some business house, where, if 
ho is faithful, he can work his way up. The priest 
may promise to get him a place, but that is not what 
the good mother is looking for; and she leaves in dis- 
gust. She next turns her attention to a Catholic col* 
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lege, where she hopes to get free tuition or a scholarship 
for the boy. The rector does not discover any talent in 
him, and he tries to give her a hint of this in a kindly 
way. He may tell her that the scholarships are few, 
and that he requires boys to bring letters of recommen- 
dation from their pastors. This is a cruel ending to 
ambitious hopes, and the mother lashes the priests and 
the church as hard as possible. She calls the priests a 
set of money grabbers, who live upon the earnings of 
the poor, and she may leave the church altogether. 

The poor among the Episcopalians do not think the 
ministry is worth the struggle, and the New York boys 
never try for it. The salaries paid are not large, only 
in exceptional cases, and the average minister has no 
chance of getting a large salary. 

Presbyterians pay their pastors well, and many 
mothers cast longing eyes upon the ministry. The 
mothers who were born in Scotland make heavier de- 
mands upon their churches than the Irish do. The 
wealthy Presbyterians are second to the Jews only in 
giving practical and uplifting help to the poor who 
have intellectual ability. Such poor often accept this 
as their due, and show very little gratitude. They say 
that love is the cornerstone of Presbyterianism, and 
they interpret love to mean money given where it will 
do the most good; consequently the giver is the debtor. 
What the denomination has done for the deserving in 
the past has suggested great possibilities to ambitious 
mothers of to-day, who covet ministers' salaries for their 
sons. I have known such a mother to have her peace 
of mind destroyed because a wealthy Presbyterian, who 
was ignorant of her wishes, did not offer to educate her 
son, a boy in the grammar school, for the ministry. 
The money given out by the offender in charity kept 
this mother in a jealous rage, because she felt that it 
was taken from what should be given to her son. 
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The industrial education that is given in the churches 
and in the schools is not appreciated as it ought to be. 
It is a part of the routine at school, and the children 
must worry through it; but they join the classes at the 
churches to see what they can get out of them. The 
classes taught by wealthy girls are the best attended 
and the most successful. The prestige given by wealth, 
and the charm of association with it, more than make 
up to the children for any want of technical skill on 
the part of the teachers. The children learn rules 
enough at school, and it is delightful to have a good 
time on Saturday morning and rub the little hands on 
some one's silk waist. The teachers would be well 
paid if they could understand the lovo the children 
have for them and how much they talk about them 
through the hot summer months. Sympathy and kind 
words are treasured up in the heart of a child. 

Every poor mother hopes that her daughter will one 
day be a lady, and the tenement definition of a lady is 
**one who does no work and has somebody to wait on 
her." This hojoe makes the mother appreciate the op- 
portunity that association with the wealthy gives the 
children to copy "elegant manners." 

Mothers tell me that their daughters learn good man- 
ners at the parish houses, and when they take them out 
in society they are not ashamed of them. Many a 
girl would be surprised to learn that the monkey-like 
capers of her sewing girls are an attempt to imitate her 
**good manners"; but if she appreciates so delicate a 
compliment she will refrain from criticism. 

There is not so much anxiety to make practical applica- 
tion of the sewing lessons as the good manners. I 
have asked girls who can sew vpry well in school, how 
stockings should be mended, and I have been told, "I 
gew them together." When I ask how a small bole in 
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a sheet Rhould be mended, I am told '^with a patch of 
the same." It is true that dancing and posing are 
more agreeable occupations than darning, and many 
older persons may agree with the children. 

The mothers are more anxious to have the daughters 
join the classes in music and typewriting at the clubs 
than they are to have them learn cooking. The reason 
id that they hope to become teachei*s some day, and 
cooking would be beneath the dignity of a teacher. It 
is impossible to remove the opinion that domestic serv- 
ice is a disgrace, and no girl who can do anything else 
will engage in it. The want of ability to put into 
practice at home the lessons in domestic science learned 
in the schools is partly hereditary. For generations the 
homes have been run upon an unscientific plan. Inno- 
vations are unwelcome, and what is ready at hand is 
generally used. The children in the public schools to- 
day have instruction in everything from Homer down 
to laying sticks in a straight row and picking out the 
longest. If we must wait for the third generation to 
assimilate the number of lessons in the curriculum of 
the schools, the granddaughters of our sewing girls will 
be wonderful, and they will bless the kind workers 
who are toiling to-day. 



IV. 

POLITICS. 



Politics is the life of the crowd, and of every in- 
dividual in the crowd. One and all are untiring in 
their investigations of political rumors, and they dis- 
cuss the problems of the present with an intelligence 
that would surprise any one who is unacquainted with 
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the mental development of the street. A man who is 
something of a wag claims that he can get a much 
clearer idea of the merits or the demerits of any pro- 
posed legislation by standing on the street corner and 
listening to the loungers than by visiting the capitol 
at Albany or Washington. I have seen an Irishman 
and a negro, who were sweeping the street, stop and 
rest upon their brooms while they discussed interna- 
tional politics. The Irishman raised his finger, and 
pointing it at the negro, said : ** You assume the respon- 
sibility of other nations." The negro looked interested, 
and he was probably enlightened. Without politics 
the corner loungers would be idle, and if their delibera- 
tions, could be m de known and valued according to 
the labor spent upon them, the legislatures could finish 
their work in one-half the time. The idler looks upon 
his vote as his capital, and he is proud to know that on 
election day he will be as great a man as any of them. 
With his mind already made up as to where his capital 
may be invested to the best advantage, he looks the 
political field over every season as if to find something 
better. Business interests make toleration of all politi- 
cal opinions necessary for the army of voters. It is al- 
ways well to listen politely to one's employer, and to 
seem to agree with him. The boss is often deceived 
into thinking that Dennis is more enlightened than his 
fellows, and that* he will turn his back upon Tammany. 

Cash in hand, or a written agreement to get the man 
a political appointment if the election goes the right 
way, are the only means to get voters from Tammany. 
Verbal promises would once win men, but they were 
never kept; and the disappointed workers have made 
the rich man's party more unpopular than ever. 

Tammany is called the poor man's party. He loves it, 
and it professes to love hun. It is the only party that 
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can socialize and make patriotic citizens out of the 
immigrants who come to New York. The secret of its 
success is simple and instructive. Its leaders under- 
stand the people, and they listen politely to every mem- 
ber of the crowd. If foreign-bom citizens object to an 
alliance with England, Tammany does not propose one. 
All laborers want plenty of work and good wages, and 
the party secures as much work for them as possible. 
When the platform of the party is published it may be 
said to represent the wishes of the crowd. 

The saloon question enters into politics, and no good 
can come from discussing it. The poor man will al- 
ways have his beer, and when Sunday closing is the 
rule, he drinks a double portion. The sovereign inde- 
pendence of the people is underestimated. Any inter- 
ference with their rights and privileges stirs up the 
revolutionary spirit. The saloon-keeper works upon 
purely business principles. He sells his drinks for 
cash, as the grocer and the baker sell piovisions, and he 
does not solicit custom any more than they do. The 
saloon is a pleasant place, where any laborer who wants 
to may walk independently in and buy a drink. If he 
wants to stay and chat a while, there is no objection, 
and he is sure to be treated like a man. If some poor 
fellow is in trouble, and a raffle is proposed for his 
benefit, the saloon-keeper forwards the work with true 
brotherly kindness. If a subscription te started to feed 
a starving woman and children, or to bury the dead, 
the saloon-keepers are the first to contribute, and they 
never boast of their charity. No matter what opinion 
one may hold about the way their money is made out 
of tb^ poor, no other class of men contribute an equal 
amount of money directly to the relief of the suffering. 
The clubs that are trying to counteract the influence of 
the saloons all savor of charity. They are managed by 
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committees, whose avowed object is to elevate the 
morals of the poor man. The honest poor man will not 
be patronized, and he will not be led. He will not at- 
tend a mission service, and he will not enter a charity 
club room. When clubs and temperance concert halls 
can be managed upon the same principles that the 
saloons are, the poor man will not be ashamed to have 
his friends see him walk in and pay for coffee. 

The crowd has its own opinion of socialism. So far 
as State or municipal ownership of franchises goes, the 
crowd is satisfied, for the State represents the people; 
but business co- operation has never made the fortune of 
the poor man equal to the rich. After the close of a 
campaign that was supposed to have been managed 
upon ethical principles, I asked an apparently ignorant 
colored voter why the ethical candidate was defeated. 
He told me that the party that nominated him was 
Socialist, and socialism has never been popular with 
the people. The men and women who set themselves 
up as teachers of socialism are very disagreeable to the 
people. They attempt to reorganize conditions accord- 
ing to their own ideas, and their attempts to force such 
reorganization upon the people has made them odious. 
Many of the socialists labor under a great disadvantage. 
They have no incomes of their own, and they must be 
paid for their services. The laborers are satisfied that 
they can look after their own interests without the help 
of agents whose wages must be paid from their purses. 
The rich politicians will not employ socialists as agents 
when they know they are disagreeable to the poor. 
Personal contact is the only means that will bridge 
over the suspicion with which the poor look upon the 
rich. 

Tradition says that Tammany has been good to the 
church. The cburcb is silent about the matter, but tb« 
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reputation is good for Tammany. Socialists seem to 
agree with every one in order to bring out the good 
that is in them, and they approve of every church and 
no church at all. Socialism can never hope to succeed 
like a party that has a show of ecclesiastical approval. 
The socialists try to force the different classes to mingle 
together, the good with the bad, according as they see fit 
to order them. Such association is morally wrong and 
cannot produce a great good. The mingling of adults 
and children who are morally pure with those who are 
impure has always lowered the good in a greater de- 
gree than it has elevated the bad. The crowd asso- 
ciates many socialistic schemes with England, and no 
Irishman or German can be convinced that any good 
can originate in England. The crowd reads for itself, 
and it says that the self-denial of Mr. John Ruskin, and 
his measures for the relief of the poor, originated in a 
desire to benefit his estate. According to them Wil- 
liam Morris was a prosperous business man made rich 
the by labor of the poor. 

There are some mistakes in the popular opinion about 
the attitude of the Jews toward socialism. Those who 
call them socialists mean that they are either anarchists 
or free thinkers. Some few may be anarchists or rank 
socialists; but where they are so, it has generally been 
forced upon them. The majority hold aloof from 
socialism. They say: ^'Somethings are undoubtedly 
wrong under the present system. The Socialists offer a 
plan to change the system, they may be right, or they 
may be wrong; we will wait and see.'* 

The only political instruction that is agreeable to the 
crowd is university extension lectures upon the leading 
issues of the day. These lectures should be full of facts 
rather than theories. The matter should be explained 
without too many words, and every possible suggestion 
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of the benefits and the injuries that are likely to follow 
the success of any proposed legislation should be made; 
the crowd may then be left free to form its own judg- 
ment. Any and all of the topics that fill the daily papers 
are interesting to the crowd. An uneducated man requires 
an instructor who can help him over all of the ground 
covered, and if the crowd of voters could have the bene- 
fit of instruction about all that pertains to good govern- 
ment and the financial affairs of the country, their in- 
fluence would go far to establish the right. It would 
not be easy to calculate the influence that education of 
the public opinion of the poor would have upon the 
moral health of the city. 

Where public improvements are proposed, the crowd 
should be carefully handled. The general opinion is, 
that labor pays for all improvements out of its own 
earnings. The increased taxes fall heavily on small 
real estate owners, and high rents impoverish the poor. 
Increased values may be preached to house owners, but 
DO one can see the justice of raising the value for the sole 
purpose of making a poor man pay out more money in 
taxes. The party that raises the taxes to any apprecia- 
ble extent is sure to be defeated at the next election. 
Any taxation of, or interference with, the deposits in 
the savings banks, would be sure to kill the party that 
would propose such measures. 

The courts are closely associated with politics 
in the minds of the poor. The judges are elected 
by the people, and their decisions are expected to sanc- 
tion public opinion. The people have a wholesome 
fear of the law, and a desire for revenge is the ordi- 
nary motive for inducing them to go into court. For 
everyday troubles the people have a code of their 
own. Perhaps the folk-law may interest some 
collector as much as the folk-lore, but the mate- 
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rial for the work would be more difficult to collect 
Many of the principles in the folk-law are erroneous, 
but they are none the less binding. The ethics of the 
legal profession would be laughed at on the street cor- 
ners. Allowance must be made for education and en- 
vironment. Falsehood and cunning have done good 
service in many an emergency, and when physical 
needs are pressing, the temptation to resort to duplicity 
is very great., <^^ ^^*^ iH-'<^« c f ce-f^^c 



V. 

RELIGION. 

The ordained ministers have fought against the 
priesthood of the laity, but the majority rules, and in 
the triumph of the laity, a good share of the authority 
of the ministry has been lost. If the ministers had 
studied the religion of the laity, they might have been 
able to retain their authority. Since the definition of 
religion has been changed, the grip of creed and tradi- 
tion has been loosened, and ministers and people are 
not in right relation to each other. Modern religion has 
been interpreted to mean the best help to lead a good 
life in this world, and to prepare for a better life in the 
world to come. The most reasonable expression of re- 
ligion is to do good to others in every possible way. 
The rich can give from their culture and their purses 
to the poor, and the poor can assist one another with 
the little acts of kindness, and meet with kindly sym- 
pathy the well-meant endeavors of the rich to give 
them religion. 

Irreverent laymen tell us, that, without religion or 
politics, one cannot make a living. Some ministers 
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have BO far recognized this weakness as to recommend 
strangers to join their churches, where they may find 
society and a home, and they try to find work for the 
unemployed. This has brought many into the body 
of the church, but it is doubtful if any of them belong 
to the soul of the church. Men and women may give 
their services to missions in order to gain a measure of 
social recognition, but if no higher motive be present, 
it is doubtful if their labors will be productive of per- 
manent good. New York churches might profit by an 
investigation of some of the splendid Congregational 
churches in New England. They may be called the 
churches of the people and- governed by the people; 
every congregation stands alone, without bishop, olassis 
or synod. I have in mind at present some Connecticut 
churches. The pastors are kind and able men, who are 
loved by their people. Such a pastor may be called 
"Joe" by his intimate friends, but he is respected as 
one who is obliged to use force can never be respected. 
It is true that the members of these congregations are 
native born, and the majority of them are real estate 
owners. They are not ignorant, for some of the most 
able members of the legal profession in Connecticut are 
members of the Congregational church. The pastor is 
not obliged to urge them to attend the services, for re- 
ligion has as definite a part in their weekly work as 
eating or sleeping. The opponents of Congregational- 
ism object that the individual man represents the 
church. Whether this charge be true or false, when 
one pastor dies, another is found to fcake bis place, and 
the religion of the people seems destined to survive per- 
sonal changes. 

The constituency of most of the New York con- 
gregations is necessarily different from the New 
England congregations; but the poor are not neceesarily 
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noDreligious. The teDement districts are laboratories 
for the mission workers; but it is only where gain or 
loss cannot depend upon an open confession of faith 
that the true evidences of religion may be found. 
Every humble home has its own measure of spiritual- 
ity. This is not often such refined spirituality as would 
be agreeable to the intellectual portion of the commu- 
nity, but it satisfies the needs of the poor and helps them 
to bear their daily burdens. The struggle for exist- 
ence, and the difficulty of finding employment, make 
the poor sensible of their dependence upon God. This 
is not the ''religion of good luck" that some of our 
ministers call it. Such a religion may do for beggars 
and tramps, but large numbers of the poor are sincere 
in their belief in a Divine Providence. The worthy 
poor are sensitive about making their wauts known, 
and prayers to Qod supplement their applications for 
work. They visit shrines and light candles there, and 
make novenas co popular saints with a firm faith that 
their prayers may be heard. Educated people would 
call this superstition, but it is a part of the religion of 
the people, and novenas often keep them from falling 
into despair. They have inherited a belief in the in- 
vocation of saints, and they love the saints as friends 
who are now powerful to help them. They light the 
candle as a mark of affection, for much the same reason 
that they would offer a dollar to a friend who might 
be able to speak a good word for them. 

The customs of visiting shrines and making novenas 
are not confined to Roman Catholics. I have known 
many an intelligent Protestant, who had cause for deep 
sorrow, to make daily visits to Roman Catholic churches 
and kneel and pray before the altars. These churches 
have boxes where petitions for prayers are deposited, 
and on the evenings when the League of the Sacred 
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Heart xneets, prayers for such petitioners are recited. 
A great many Protestants write their wishes on a paper 
and drop it quietly into one of these boxes. Men who 
hardly believe in God make votive offerings to privi- 
leged altars, to obtain the favor of the titular saint for 
some scheme. Such men often promise to pay a sum 
of money to some religious enterprise, making the 
promise contingent upon the success of some very 
questionable undertaking. All sympathetic Catholic 
priests have calls from Protestant men and women 
who are in trouble and who are seeking words of com- 
fort. 

On the other hand, Roman Catholic men and women 
who have no faith in novenas, and who look for purely 
intellectual comfort, go to Protestant pastors to tell the 
story of their troubles. The numbers on both sides are 
about even, and it is hard to determine whether a de- 
sire for change, or a seeking after what is best adapted 
to their personal temperaments, is the cause. Very 
few of these people change their church membership. 

The crowd, excepting, of course, the Jews, believes 
in the Trinity; but Christ is the one that the crowd 
understands and to whom they look for help. The 
life of Christ satisfies them. He loved the poor, and 
He fed the hungry, and He never turned away from 
the troubled. The people look for evidence of the spirit 
of Christ in all who labor fn His name. The preacher 
who would work successfully among the poor should be 
honest and truthful, like his Master. The layman or 
woman who would give them spiritual instruction must 
have a character above reproach. Through hope of 
gain the poor will sometimes seem to fall in under the 
lead of a man that they despise. Their hearts are not 
there, and as soon as they get what financial help they 
can, they drop out and go elsewhere. They are not 
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grateful for alms given to them mider such conditions, 
and they try to forget the place where they were helped. 

Where a show of toleration is necessary, and where 
the same elementary religious truths are believed by 
ally one would not expect denominational differences to 
have much weight Such, however, is not the fact; 
and sectarian fights are the rule among the poor. The 
educated men and women among the upper classes 
ignore sectarianism, and Presbyterians, Episcopalians 
and Roman Catholic are one in all but attendance at 
church. Episcopalians and Roman Catholics reccgnizo 
the administrative ability of the Presbyterians in con- 
ducting educational or philanthropic works, and they ask 
their counsel in their own undertakings. Roman Catho- 
lics give their money willingly to Presbyterians who are 
engaged in helping the poor, and trust to their judg- 
ment to see that it is properly used. I have carried 
money myself from a Presbyterian to a poor and worthy 
Irish woman, who burst into tears of joy when she saw 
the money. She assured me that she had never seen 
her benefactor, who knew her only through interest in 
her young daughter, and that such money had been 
sent before in a time of urgent need. 

The crowd is not educated enough to refrain from 
argument, and such toleration would be, to them, a 
sign of weakness. Any talk about the similarity of the 
creeds that are the platforms of the different sects, only 
strengthens in the minds of the crowd the conviction 
that they are dissimilar. The Roman Catholic who 
was trained under the old system, does not believe in 
the doctrine of invincible ignorance. He condemns to 
hell the Protestant and the heathen who lived in good 
faith. No one can convince the average Protestant 
that Romanism is not the religion of antichrist. The 
good Romanist believes that antichrist is yet to comey 
and that he will be a Jew. 
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Tfae hold that the Boman Catholic church has upon 
her people is not understood. Centuries of existence has 
given her an authority that is second to Judaism only. 
One of the results of the long training that her priests 
and nuns receive, is the development of a powerful 
mental force that enables them to master the people. 
This church has not such an organization as the Jewish 
ministers suppose that it has. Organization alone can- 
not make a church great or powerful. The command 
of the Founder of Christianity was to preach the Gos- 
pel to all nations, and this gives Christianity an irresist- 
ible desire to conquer that Judaism is free from. 

The boast of all the Christian sects is that the mis- 
sionary work is the life of the church. This missionary 
spirit is the underlying principle of whatever good that 
church has done in the past. The splendid new cathe- 
drals of to-day and the fine convent buildings have 
been paid for largely by the earnings of the jxKjr. The 
spirit that has caused the poor to make painful sacrifices 
to contribute to churches is none the less missionary 
than the fiery zeal of Francis Xavier was missionary. 
The Catholic church has seen generations of her people 
rise from poverty to wealth, and she has exacted tribute 
from all. She has men and women trained to meet 
every emergency, and to adapt the available means to 
the needs of the time. The simplicity of Alfred and 
Bede has been supplanted by a princely aristocracy. 
The exclusiveness of the clergy gave rise to the supersti- 
tious reverence with which they were regarded by the 
poor in past ages. This reverence, however, has nearly 
disppeared. In their uprising, the people have devel- 
oped a mental force quite as powerful as the force of the 
clerical party. No minister. Catholic or Protestant, 
receives any more respect from the crowd to-day than 
be is morally entitled to. None are more quick to re- 
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sent real or fancied insults from the priests than the 
Irish Catholics in New York, and many of them have 
left the church. They have not, however, become 
Protestants, for their temperament is juch that they can- 
not be assimilated with any Protestant denomination. 

All of the Christian churches are trying to purify 
their methods of work, and bring about a renewal of 
such character that Christianity shall be Christ-like. 
Up to the present time, the energy of the Roman Catho- 
lic church in the United States has been devoted to 
building her churches and convents, with the numer- 
ous educational and charitable institutions dependent 
upon them. She is now in a position to enter upon the 
work she has planned for the moral elevation of the 
community. To succeed in this, ^hd must adopt a con- 
ciliatory tone. The crowd to-day has no fear of excom- 
munication, and it will resist stubbornly any attempt 
at dictation from the priests. 

Protestantism originated in a desire for change, and 
it seems to thrive amid continual change. Protestant- 
ism has taught Rome much, and both churches do bet- 
ter work where they labor side by side, and where each 
listens to the criticism of the other. The conditions 
that led many to leave the Roman Catholic church at 
the time of the Reformation do not exist to-day. High 
ethical teachings, practiced to the letter by the mem- 
bers of the congregation, should be the attraction to 
draw the crowd into the church to-day. The spirit of 
Christ must breathe throughout this teaching. The 
crowd is critical and it will imitate what is good. 

The rubrical ornaments will always be necessary for 
those who minister among Catholics. The church has 
made every conceivable use of rubrics, and the senses 
of the people are pleased with everything that is digni- 
fied and impressive. Roman Catholics have so ofteq 
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heard the meaning of every small ceremony in the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, that it would he impos- 
sible to overcome their conviction of the prestige of 
their own church. When a Catholic leaves the old 
church, he is more likely to give up going to church 
than to go to a place where he is told there is a simple, 
short service. Years spent listening to long sermons 
on philosophical subjects, preached in Latinized Eng- 
lish, have tired him, but he looks upon the short ser- 
mons in conversational English as the work of an im- 
mature schoolboy. He respects the Nicene Creed, and 
one who depreciates the value of this creed, or who at- 
tempts to simplify it, can never hope to gain the confi- 
dence of a Catholic. So far as objections to change of 
religion go, Irish, German, and Italian Catholics 
think alike. The poor Armenians who have been per- 
secuted for centuries for their devotion to their Gre- 
gorian Creed are as immovable as a rock. 



VI. 

HOME LIFE IN THE GHETTO. 

We know less about the home life of the Jews than 
about the home life of the other people who have come 
to live among us. To the rest of the world a Jew is a 
Jew ; and the discussions between factions that represent 
the different nationalities, such as German and Russian, 
are very amusing. We associate the Jews with Pales- 
tine only, and we expect those who are with us to-day to 
possess such culture as, we suppose, flourished in Pales- 
tine. We make no allowance for the social deteriora- 
tion which a people must succumb to, after living for 
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two thousand years, and often under the most distress- 
ing conditions, in every country under the sun. We 
ought to admire them for having preserved their morals 
and their religion. They are indeed a separate people, 
and the temperament of those that we meet who are not 
attached to any Jewish congregation, is such that no in- 
timate association with Christians is possible. Chris- 
tian ministers have never been able to assimilate Jewish 
converts with their congregations, and the converts are 
opening missions on their own account. 

These Jews are generally positive and self-asserting. 
When one of them hears a statement about anything 
that is new to him he contradicts it, generally with '^I 
don't believe that statement." His manner suggests a 
desire to force his own opinions upon others, and for 
these reasons Jews are excluded from the popular clubs, 
and many hotels refuse to receive them. The convents 
have hitherto received the daughters of these men as 
pupils, but many of them are now declining to do so, 
giving as a reason that their courses of study are neces- 
sarily sectarian, and not adapted to the needs of a Jew- 
ess. The Jews credit this to religious and racial 
prejudices, but Christians are only according them the 
same treatment that they accord to their own people. 
The monastic orders have always refused to accept 
candidates into their novitiates, if the candidates 
showed any disposition to hold and give expression to 
opinions opposed to the established opinion of the house. 
One such person would disturb the peace of the com- 
munity. Clubs are established primarily for the com- 
fort of the members, and new members must respect the 
opinions of the majority. 

Christians are quite as positive ns Jews, but they ex- 
press their opinions in a more agreeable manner. In 
good Booiety one should never speak positively about 
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anything. ** I would like it, if it is agreeable to you,'* 
or **I think not,'* are the equivalents of the emphatic 
"Yes," and "No," of the Jew. If one consults a well- 
bred woman about one's own affairs, counsel is given 
in the form of a delicate suggestion. Such counsel 
would sound vague to a Jew, but it is the only form 
acceptable to the Christian temperament. When the 
reasons for and against any undertaking are presented 
in a kindly way, one can choose the better course with- 
out any argument. 

The Jews in the New York Ghetto belong to a type 
that is agreeable and interesting to Christians, and 
their brethren seem overzealous in condemning their 
faults. Many of the Russian and Roumanian Jews, 
who came to New York some time ago, were left to de- 
pend upon their own exertions, and they have developed 
a civilization and a culture of their own. They are an 
excellent illustration of what a thrifty people can do 
under favorable conditions. Many of their social cus- 
toms remind one of life in the small towns in New 
England. The people of the new exodus have come in 
larger numbers, and at a time when the economic con- 
ditions are unfavorable, but they need not be ostracized 
from society for such reasons. 

The old residents of the Ghetto invested their money 
in real estate, and no one knows how much of the im- 
movable property of the city belongs to them. They 
have never tried to enter fashionable society, and they 
are free from the discontent and selfishness that always 
I come to aspirants for social honors. They are con- 
. tent to live within their means, and their wives do 
: their own share of the housekeeping. Many Jews 
\ who commenced life in the Ghetto, have bought 
I homes and moved to other parts of the city, often into 
ivory ezolusive neighborhoods. They may be a little 
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overdressed, but there is no other mark to distinguish/ 
them from their neighbors. For business reasons, \ 
others are content to remain where they first settled. 

The amount of business done in the Ghetto is much 
greater than in any other part of the city, and to live 
there might be taken as an indication of wealth. All 
of the business callings that are followed anywhere elso 
have a place there, and many more callings that are 
peculiar to the Jews. One of these is the keeping of 
assembly halls for weddings and entertainments. 
These halls are necessary in a congested district where 
the home accommodations are small, and they are not 
disorderly. All of the professions are well represented, 
and there are well-trained lawyers and doctors in every 
block. Commissioners of deeds are plenty, and so is 
everything else, from leading politicians down through 
all the clerkships in the olSBces. 

These people are not idle, and they are always on the 
lookout for useful hints in any line of work. I went 
among them as a settlement worker, and my knowledge 
of industrial sewing enabled me to make many pleas- 
ant friends among the mothers. I soon found that in- 
dividual work brings the best results, and I left the set- 
tlement and worked in the homes in a purely educational 
way. 

The Hebrew race is noted for its hospitality, and the 
residents of the Ghetto deserve all praise for theirs. 
The dinner of the well-to-do, and the cup of coffee of 
the poor, are always offered to a guest. The children 
serve one with a glass of soda or seltzer, in a manner 
suggestive of refinement. Another beautiful trait is 1 
their kind treatment of servants. The servantslare not * 
overworked, and they are paid good wages ; in many 
cases they eat with the family. A Jewess cooks fish 
for a Romam Catholic who cleans for her on Friday; 
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she also prepares the prescribed dishes for a Greek 
servaDt, who fasts three days in the week. 

These people live in an independent fashion of their 
l^^^own, and they leave the acquirements of a knowledge 
f the superficial culture for a time of leisure in the 
1 future. What strikes one most forcibly on a first visit 
I is the hurry and push visible everywhere. Work is 
1 the rule, and one who does not hurry along the street 
is pushed aside. Owners of property are not purse- 
proud, and a spirit of contented thankfulness is visible 
/^all around. The owner of a house will stand and chat 
pleasantly with his poorer neighbors, and he is not 
above passing the time of day with the young men and 
women of his acquaintance who are on their way to or 
/ from their daily work. He will interest himself in the 
troubles of others, and, if necessary, give them advice 
and assistance. 

The wife helps her husband in all his troubles. She 

• gives her personal attention to the care of the house, 

and directs and assists the servants. Her kitchen and 

her cooking are scrupulously clean, and she may well 

be proud of the basket of shining clothes she puts away 

after the weekly wash. Most of the dressmaking is 

done in the house. The dressmaker and the seamstress 

are hired by the day to prepare work for, and to sew 

1 with, the daughters of the family. It is true that the 

^ mother has few idle moments, but she makes the care 

of the family the business of her life, and its comfort is 

her reward. 

The Hebrew religion has many feast days, and all of 
the children have birthdays, land the preparations for 
these makes work for all hands. A birthday is 
the children's delight, and it is talked about until 
the next birthday. On a table covered with snowy 
linen are placed cut glass, silver and china, with 
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flowers. The glass dishes are filled with choice fruits, 
nuts and candy. Mother's cake occupies the place of 
honor, and the confectioner supplies the fancy cakes 
only. The programme for the entertaiumeDt is made 
up of recitations, games, music and dancing, all by 
home talent, and very well done. All of the children 
that I have met are able to take part in the festivities, 
and many of them contribute something interesting. 

As a hostess, the mother is always charming, but she 
appears at her best when she entertains a party of girls. 
She gives up her time to promote their enjoyment, and 
while she is not unmindful of the acomplishments of 
her own daughter, she draws out and encourages the 
other girls, and gives full praise to their talents. 

Weddings are the only functions that take place out- 
side of the home, and they are held in the assembly 
halL These halls are large, pleasant and well venti- 
lated. Electric lights are fancifully arranged, and fans 
cool the air. The canopy under which the marriage 
ceremony is performed is of plush, embroidered in gold, 
and it can be made ^s expensive as the owner wishes. 
The wedding supper is served in an adjoining room, 
and, with the attendants and the music, is provided by 
the proprietor. A pleasant entertainment can be given 
in this way for less money than it would cost at home, 
and all the trouble of preparation and putting to rights 
afterward is avoided. Economy may also be practiced 
in the matter of bridal finery. Many of the business 
houses rent out bridal outfits for the evening, for a 
comparatively small sum of money, and the working 
girls are able to appear in shining satin, with bridal 
veil and bouquet. The well-to-do girls insist upon the 
customary extravagance, and buy a full bridal trous- 
seau after the American fashion. All of the brides re- 
ceive a liberal marriage portion from their parents. 
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I 

I This pleasant social life is found among those who 
have passed through the early struggle and have ac- 
j quired a comfortable income. They are not unmindful 
1 of the sufferings of others, and they have a number of 
1 benevolent associations and small charities of their 
^ own. They follow the system of individual charity that 
is followed by all wealthy Christians, and this is one of 
the most beautiful points of resemblance. They are 
opposed to any supervision of their good works, and 
they rightly refuse to listen to dictation. The amount 
of small charity given directly from the poor to the 
poorer will never be known. Institutional charity is 
cold and disagreeable, and they try to shield the sensi- 
tive poor from publicity. They understand how to 
give without pauperizing, and it is a mistake to at- 
tempt to interfere with them. There are undoubtedly 
more worthy poor provided with employment by the 
influential among these people than by the charity as- 
sociations that publish their reports. As money lenders 
to the poor, these men are most kind, and nothing will 
excite their indignation quicker than for a person in 
comfortable circumstances to take unfair advantage by 
demanding usurious interest from the poor. 

These people are educated and they are educating 
their children. They have half a dozen journals 
printed for their beneflt, and the editors of these jour- 
nals are obliged to exercise more than ordinary activity 
to satisfy the intellectual cravings of the people. They 
must be supplied with news from every part of the 
world. They are good students of economics, and they 
are well informed about all causes that affect our 
economic system. An editor who can satisfy their de- 
ihands is entitled to recognition. 

The men take a great interest in national and inter- 
national politics. Persecution and the oppression of 
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centuries bave made them familiar with the worst 
faults of European governments, and as they are 
natural historians, the past is always present to them. 
Correspondence with relatives, and business correspond- 
ence with residents of foreign countries, keep them in 
close touch with the political doings abroad. 

In national and state politics the Jews are utili- 
tarian. They are always patriotic, and they may be 
numbered among the most loyal of America's adopted 
citizens. The Jew knows what he needs, and he knows 
the possibilities of the times. He watches the work of 
both parties, and gives his vote to the one that is most 
likely to give him his rights. He objects to dictation 
in politics quite as much as to dictation in religion. 
He studies politics as he studies everything else, and 
he will attend the public meetings of all parties and 
listen patiently to all that the leaders have to say. No 
one has yet succeeded in making him cast his vote con- 
trary to his wishes. 

All the children attend the public schools, and many 
of them go higher. The Normal and the City Colleges 
are well patronized by the children of the Ghetto. I 
know girls who attend the public schools, and are pro- 
moted twice a year, who take two piano lessons a week 
and one in French and one in German. Some of these 
girls are only twelve years old, and such severe work 
necessarily makes them seem older. There is no end 
to the number of subjects that these children will read 
up, and a library that could supply their wants would 
fill an entire block. 

The Ghetto has its own code of laws and the ethical 
standard is high. Many cases are settled in ways 
agreeable to the people without going into the courts. 
Public opinion does much to enforce truth, justice and 
honesty. 
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VII. 
THE PEOPLE OF THE NEW EXODUS, 

The newcomers are known to the rest of the world 
as Russian and Polish Jews, and very few of the 
American Jews know how many different nationalities 
these people represent. They set out, with an energy 
unknown to the Anglo-Americans, to find work at the 
trades they are best fitted to follow, and many of them 
are swallowed up by the sweatshops. The sweatshop 
is an eyesore to the American people, but it cannot be 
abolished by legislation. Wrong to the many may 
arise from an effort to benefit the few, and this is the 
case with the sweatshops. The economic conditions at 
present are such that it is impossible to earn more than 
enough to keep body and soul together at any ordinary 
labor. The Bussian and Polish Jews are in a state 
bordering upon distraction until they secure a home 
for themselves. All Jews are more or less eager to 
acquire a competency, and they manifest their anxiety 
about the future where Christians are taught to conceal 
it. It is also true that the Jews are not likely to be- 
come dependent upon the public. The sweatshops fur- 
nish the means to gain the end, and the danger is that 
such all-absorbing pursuit of riches will destroy the 
fine moral traits. Those who labor in sweatshops are 
not likely to become as hardened as those who run 
them. Where there is no reasonable excuse for their 
existence they ought to be abolished. 

The newcomers are orthodox Jews and many of them 
are unable to speak the English language. They trust 
others, or they are more or less suspicious of them, ac- 
cording as the rule of the ofScials from whatever coun- 
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try they came was mild or severe. The word Chris- 
tian suggests to them proselytiziDg and cruelty, and 
they are suspicious of all Christians. To know them 
one must study them a little at a time in their homes, 
in the settlements, in the synagogue, and in the schools 
where their own people Americanize them, and teach 
them English to replace their Yiddish. 

It is fashionable to find fault with their homes, but 
many of us might not be able to do as well under similar 
circumstances. The working mother must be up before 
dawn and cook breakfast for father and the older chil« 
dren who go to the shops. Before other people have 
eaten their morning meal in their comfortable homes 
these mothers may be seen on the streets carrying bun- 
dles of unfinished coats on their heads, and their work 
on these coats is the only resource for earning their 
share of the family expenses. Families deserve great 
credit for buying ecouomical independence at such a 
price. The little children must be somewhat neglected. 
The older ones go to school, and the little tots play in the 
street. Their pennies go to the candy and fruit stands, 
and they play childish games, and amuse the organ 
grinders who make music while they dance. All are 
happy, in the sunshine, but the rain is not undervalued. 
I asked a little four-year-old what a hard shower is like, 
and she said, ''Like a bath." 

A greater degree of parental responsibility is found 
among these poor people than among any other people 
in New York. Whatever their nationality may be, 
all Jews love their children. The father who toils 
in the sweatshop all day will take a few moments 
from the short time allowed him for lunch, to play 
with his little daughter, who carries him the basket 
filled by mother or an older sister. After his day's 
work is over, he is never too tired to take bis little 
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ones out for a walk. When their little feet are weary, 
his arms bear the precious burden. It is during this 
time of trial that some parents are willing to accept 
help for their children. A larger number prefer to de- 
pend upon their own exertions rather than receive char- 
ity. A watchmaker, a Russian, who started for New 
York, with his wife and four children, loethis wife, by 
death, in Germany. He took the care of the four boys 
himself, and continued his journey to New York. The 
boys w^ere coaxed into the English school under the 
Baron de Hirsch Fund, and the teachers, on question- 
ing the children, learned something about the troubles of 
their father. They sent for him and offered him some 
money, which he refused. All the aid he would accept 
was some tools and some work. The little boys were 
always clean, but the teachers tried to persuade the 
father to send them to the Hebrew Orphan Asylum. 
He finally agreed to send three of them there for a 
time, but as soon as he has enough work he will take 
them home, and he will never ask for charity. 

Residence in New York for a few years generally 
lowers the level of independence, and makes the poor 
of all nationalities more willing to accept help. Many 
Jewish parents will accept free ice, free outings, and 
two weeks in the country for the children, as well as 
free treatment at the dispensary. The cost of such help 
given to each family is not very great, and it seems to 
be delightful; but if it is not given by well-trained per- 
sons it is not beneficial to the morals of the children. 
The parents are simple and ignorant of American cus- 
toms. What Americans give in the form of charity 
only, they would call friendly help. They know that 
the rich are able to give, and a Jew would think very 
little of giving the children of a poor neighbor an out- 
ing in the country. The poor are proud and sensitive, 
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and if they knew that the commercial value of charity 
is based upon its ability to polish rough and unsightly 
spots, nothing but love for their children would allow 
them to accept it. 

This care by the parents does not make the children 
selfish; on the contrary, love for their parents is a 
natural virtue of all Jewish children in their normal 
condition. Where it is wanting, it will generally be 
found to have been lost through association with chil- 
dren of a race other than their own. The older boys 
and girls are willing to work after school at anything 
that will bring in a few pennies to help fill the family 
purse, and the younger ones are always ready to have 
"a care of" little brother or sister, or both together. 

These parents appreciate a liberal education at its 
full value. The money spent upon the family is regu- 
lated by the amount of the earnings, and something 
must be saved toward the longed-for home. There is 
no money for the studies that come under the name of 
culture, and free openings and inexpensive classes are 
welcomed. This gives the opportunity for the settle- 
ments and the missions to supplement the work of the 
public schools. These institutions work upon different 
lines, but both aim to assimilate the Jewish children 
with the native American children in all that assimila- 
tion means. The missions confine their work to sewing 
and a little music, with an occasional feast ; but the 
original aim of the settlements was to give to the chil- 
dren some of the culture that the residents imbibed 
from the colleges. How much of this they accomplish 
depends upon the ability of the individual and the 
spirit in which he or she undertakes the work. Settle- 
ments managed by women do better work than those 
managed by men. Women are more conscientious, and 
will not usually make their homes in disagreeable 
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neighborhoods without an effort to benefit Bome one. 
Men are good, bad, or indifferent. A conscientious 
clergyman, or a man who can live upon his income, 
will not cast his lot with the poor unless he has the 
moral force necessary to uplift them, and he is sure to 
receive their gratitude and co-operation. Men who are 
professional workers, and who look for their salary 
only, are too often a disgrace to their sex. The poor 
never trust them, and if the salary is forthcoming, the 
workers are indifferent to everything else. 

Missions make no attempts to conceal their religious 
motives, but the settlements banish the name of God 
from their scheme, or change the name of Christ to 
Father. The objections to the socialistic settlements 
are the same that are urged against socialists generally. 
The workers have a scheme based upon socialistic prin- 
ciples, and they try to force the children to obey their 
rules. The Italians are the only Boman Catholics who 
attend social settlements, and most of the work is 
done among the Jews. 

The methods of drawing the children into the institu- 
tions are the same in both cases. A house-to-house 
canvass is made, and the schools are visited. *'A 
school established by the wealthy" is the excuse usually 
given, and no other attraction is necessary. The par- 
ents have unlimited confidence in all teachers, and the 
children are intrusted to any teacher who comes along. 

The children are unspoiled, and they have more 
agreeable manners than the children of the rich. They 
are quick to imitate what seems good to them. The 
poor parents are afraid the Christians may steal their 
children, and I have never seen any but the well-to-do 
in the Christian settlements. When such children get 
into any club or playground the children who ai-e poor 
are always made to feel uncomfortable. The autbori* 
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ties do not understand tbe Jews, and they are careless 
about everything but a large attendance. Our best in- 
tentions are not always productive of good results, and 
the attempts to socialize the children have made them 
unsociable in a most objectionable way. I have never 
heard children speak more unkindly of one another 
than those who have been under the instruction of 
socialists for some years. 

In the poTTer class of settlements, garment making is 
the drawing card. 

A lot of cheap material, of very ugly shades of color, 
is bought at a bargain, and the children cut and make 
it in the most slovenly way. I am familiar with the 
home life and the surroundings of many of these chil- 
dren, and it is cruel to lower them so far as to offer 
them this charity. The Charity Organization Society 
gives, through its agents on Broome Street, any num- 
ber of tickets to settlements or missions, and this is the 
form of free excursion. The same class of children that 
take the garments get the benefit of the tickets. The 
hope has been that something better might be given to 
them through this means. The moral degeneration of 
the children proves that the something better must be 
conveyed by other means. 

News travels fast in the Ghetto, and the youngsters 
know the number of free places and how much pleas- 
ure they can get out of each. For a month before 
Christmas tbe attendance is good everywhere. Before 
the warm weather sets in the youngsters distribute 
themselves around, to seo where the two weeks in the 
country may be found. The rounders try to conceal 
their attendance at other places but, when they are 
well acquainted they sing snatches of ** Jerusalem the 
Golden" and other hymns they have learned at the mis- 
sions. Many of them go to their own Sunday schools^ 
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and laugh at the Christians. They say the Christians 
try to bribe them to attend their schools with a few 
trinkets. They never say anything about the com- 
plaints they make to the Christians about the Jewish 
teachers. 

They are not content with their investigations in 
the missions in the Ghetto, but every Christian church 
in town and every parish house is visited by them, 
and many churches outside of the town. They attend 
services in reformatories that no other children, except 
the corrupt, are allowed to attend. This class of chil- 
dren are readers of the yellow journals, and they feast 
upon the society news. They are familiar with the 
family genealogies, and they know just how many mil- 
lions of dollars enterprising reporters credit to each of 
the fortunate great ones. They show a keen interest in 
the uses capitalists make of their money, and their criti- 
cisms are interesting. They are democratic, and they 
like to meet a society woman who is perfectly natural 
and who is not afraid to walk with the crowd. 

Such is the life that the children of indifferent par- 
ents lead up to the time when they must prepare for 
confirmation. Such license is not given to the children 
of any other race, and Christians would not try to lay 
a moral foundation by allowing young children to look 
into every form of immorality. The girls compromise 
their reputations by repeating many of the unclean re- 
marks that they think very clever, and public opinion 
credits them with being much worse than they really 
are. They will never be Christians and they find 
Judaism too narrow for their views, so they term them 
selves broad and liberal. They boast of not observing 
the dietary laws and they have no respect for Sabbath 
or Sunday. Christians might help tiiem by telling 
them that we get our moral law £rom the Old Testa* 
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ment, and when they lose their moral Tirtuee we can- 
not enjoy their company. 



VIII. 

SOCIALIZING. 

Socializing is the remedy proposed to cleanse the peo- 
ple from all moral evils. Socializers aim to make the 
lion and the lamb lie down together, and the rest of the 
animals call one another friend. They want to make 
the burden of the poor an excess of pleasure, rather 
than an excess of pain. Be they willing or not, the 
poor must spend their idle time on a merry-go-round, 
and they must do their daily work for the pleasure it 
will bring them. 

Socializing will benefit the rich as well as the poor, 
and it offers them a means of ameliorating the condi- 
tion of the poor without pauperizing them. Idlers who 
might otherwise die of ennui can socialize. Different 
cliques that are hostile to one another can socialize in 
the same field without rubbing their skirts against the 
enemy. The woman with a small income and no social 
position can socialize the poor, and hope to win a glance 
of approval from the rich. The graduate whose purse 
is empty tries to shift the rich and the poor around into 
the places their talents deserve. The nonsuccess of 
this remedy cannot be charged to a want of persistence 
on the part of the workers, and the ignorance and the 
ingratitude of the poor are as old as original sin. 

The poor have been socialized by many agencies from 
the beginning of history down to the present time. All 
of the religious sects socialize. The Catholic church 
socializes its members by means of confraternities that 
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meet at stated times for prayers and instructions, and 
the members of the societies receive the sacraments in a 
body. Modern Protestant churches socialize by open- 
ing up the churches to the congregation for assembles 
and entertainments of a high order. All of the early 
pastors in this country socialized successfully. The 
Catholic priest said mass in one town at eight o'clock, 
and drove to another town twelve or fifteen miles dis- 
tant to say another mass at eleven. In winter he took 
a shovel with him to dig through the snowdrifts in the 
road. The Protestant minister was quite as active as 
the Catholic, but often in a field of political influence. 
Many of these good men worked on their farms through 
the week and preached a good sermon on Sunday. 
Such men were always ready to address the legislature 
when anything that affected the morals of the public 
was under consideration. They were heard with re- 
spect, and they often won their case. Few priests were 
suspended by the bishops, and few ministers were tried 
for heresy by the synod. The people believed in God 
and respected His messengers. 

Laymen and laywomen have often tried to socialize 
the crowd. The nobles invited the peasants to their 
feasts, to laugh at their awkwardness, and to make 
them feel uncomfortable enough for a penance for over- 
eating. Pious ladies invited the sick and the dirty into 
their homes, and bathed them before serving them with 
food. The good steward socialized by dividing his in- 
come, and distributing a part among the poor. Every 
town has its good people, who socialize by being neigh- 
borly, and New York has an army of them. These 
socialists take a couple of hours before or after their 
work to visit the sick in their homes. They light the 
fire and put the room in order. They prepare the cup 
of tea and the piece of toast and the outside world is 
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none the wiser. They hear the complaints of the in- 
valids in silence and soothe them to sleep with kind 
words. 

Modem thinkers have decided that all of this is 
wrong, and that the work should be commenced anew, 
under scientific direction. The old lady who social- 
ized for the love of God does not think that science can 
help her, and the parish worker will not teach bare- 
footed children to dance. The woman in a hall room 
has always done what she could for her neighbors, and 
she does not respond to the call of the pastor who asks 
all to come forward and be taught how to labor for the 
public good. She has no sympathy with the movement 
that would encourage a report of every small kindness 
at a weekly meeting. Social service has become a cult, 
but it cannot take the place of unostentatious charity 
any better than mechanical philanthropy can represent 
human kindness. 

We are all satisfied to work by the light of our own 
little candle, and we object to dictation. The rich 
know that a friendly grasp of the hand of the poor is 
enough to establish a friendly relation between them, 
and individual judgment must be applied to individual 
cases. The poor have learned that all the services they 
require must be paid for out of their own earnings, and 
they enjoy their privilege of employer to look around 
and employ whoever they will. When we seek our 
own advantage, we become objects of suspicion. The 
rich think the laborer is worthy of his hire, and they 
cannot understand why the poor will not hire students 
to think for them and to direct them. 

The settlement movement must fail financially, un- 
less the rich build and endow the houses. The move- 
ment can never accomplish what its advocates hope 
that it will. It is well to have a quiet and orderly 
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household in a block where the homes are untidy, but 
the breakfast of the residents in a settlement, eaten 
behind closed doors, cannot serve as an object lesson to 
the inhabitants of the block. The older head workers 
are slow to appreciate the change in public opinion, but 
the younger ones are satisfied that the financial support 
of the houses should not be urged upon any one. 

The trustees of churches and philanthropic institu- 
tions are business men, and they run these corporations 
upon business principles. Pastors and workers under- 
stand that they must earn their salaries, and if the 
church membership falls off some one is held responsi- 
ble. The churches have introduced socialistic methods 
into their parish work, and the excessive kindness of 
their workers is the only mark to distinguish them 
from socialists. 

The playgrounds, the clubs, and the fresh air homes 
are the places where the children are socialized. 

The clubs are multiplying like locusts, and the con- 
stituency of those recently formed is very different from 
the constituency of the earlier clubs. The most success- 
ful have been organized by individuals, independent of 
any institution or institutional direction, or by individ- 
uals connected with institutions, but free to manage the 
clubs according to their individual judgment. These 
women are all active church members, but their clubs are 
nonsectarian. They are also well known in society, for 
without social prestige an individual cannot organize 
a club. The Working Girls' Club is probably the best 
example of what was originally intended for an individ- 
ual undertaking. Many of the members have been in 
the club since its organization, and they have been 
helpful in promoting the intellectual and moral growth 
of new members, and in extending the influence of the 
club where it might benefit young women outside. 
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The ooDstituency of this club is unique, and the system 
of management would be no guide for the managers of 
new clubs. 

The socialist rules for the management of clubs are 
different from the rules of religious women. Accord 
ing to the socialists, good should never be positiyely 
mentioned; it should be suggested, and the children left 
to work out the problem after their own ideas. Truth 
is taught psychologically, not orally. The workers al- 
ways seem to believe the children, no matter how 
plainly untrue a statement they may make, and the 
children show their gratitude for being f upposed to be 
truthful by coming to the leader aud confessing their 
untruth. The club boss should not be rebuked, and the 
psychological power creates such a spirit that, through 
the medium of the other members of the club, the boss 
is silenced. Work should not be forced upon the chil- 
dren by words; the mysterious power makes them love 
work and ask for it. The success of this peculiar 
method for uplifting the children morally is about 
equal to the success of the ladies who teach good house- 
keeping, through locked doors, to their neighbors in 
the tenements throughout the block. 

All who are interested in the elevation of woman- 
hood know that a love of home and a confidence in 
mother go far to preserve a girl from evil influences. 
The btate mother, the city mother, and the parish 
mother, cannot take the places of the home mothers. 
Home should mean love and the best pleasures, and 
there is something wrong where the children are glad 
to turn from the home to the club. The luxurious en- 
vironment of the club and the absence of parental 
authority wean a girl from her home. 

Socializing in the Ghetto does not differ from social- 
izing in any other part of the town, except that the 
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Jews are made to swallow a larger dose of everything. 
There are clubs on every corner, and between the 
comers, and the children belong to as many as they can. 
The conduct of the children of the clubs is unlike the 
conduct of any other children, either Jew or Gentile. 

**Cushing's Manual" is the text book of the clubs, and 
drawing up a constitution is great fun. The model is 
always the Constitution of the United States. The elec- 
tion of officers comes next. This is much like a thun- 
derstorm, and many of the members are hard hit. 
Personal dislikes are aired, and peculiarities are mag- 
nified. Everybody wants to be president, and nobody 
is pleasing to all the members. After the election is 
over the party breaks up into small groups of twos and 
threes, whispering together, and refusing to speak to 
the girls in the other groups. 

Business meetings are held as often as possible, and 
they are the occasions for one or more quarrels. If a 
girl wants to punish another girl for some fancied in- 
jury, she introduces some amendment to the by-laws 
that she knows will be disagreeable to her enemy. 
This provokes discussion and thrusts from the partisans 
of the two. The majority rules, and after the amend- 
ment has been voted upon, neither party is satisfied. 
The gavel is the most valuable piece of club property; 
it is used vigorously, and the table that will bear its 
raps must be very strong. 

There is more gossip and picking at one another at 
the weekly meetings than there is work. The children 
are restless and uneasy, and they are always looking 
for a change. A system that will reform these girls 
must be based upon something more powerful than sug- 
gestion. 

The actual good accomplished in the fresh air homes 
depends upon the efficiency of the managers, but they 
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are handicapped by the want of judgment in selecting 
the inmates. The Christian homes have failed to benefit 
the Jews. The orthodox Jews will not trust their chil- 
dren with strangers for two weeks, and the Jews who 
get the benefit of the homes are those who do not 
need it. 

The situation of the Italian children is precisely like 
that of the Jews. I was at a mission sewing school one 
day last summer when the fresh air plans for the chil- 
dren were discussed. The man in charge made a 
speech after the usual form, and the children were in 
an uproar at once. Every one had some good excuse 
for staying at home. Many of them had relatives in 
the country, where they could spend two weeks without 
the help of charity. 



IX. 

THE AGRICULTURAL JEW AND THE TRADESPEOPLE. 

The Bussian Jew must probe into everything, for "it 
is always good to know about it," and a number of the 
wanderers tried their luck at farming on American 
soil, about one thousand of them daring to settle upon 
isolated farms in New England. 

Farming is not now profitable in New England, and 
the young men who were born on the farms refuse to 
cultivate them. When farming paid best, the only 
ready money came from the sale of the tobacco and a 
fat calf or two, with a little poultry at Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. The butter and eggs must be ex- 
changed for groceries at the nearest factory village, and 
the pork was used at home. New England has never 
been able to compete with the Western States in rais- 
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ing pork, grain and fruit for the markets, and the grain 
raised was consumed by the stock on the farm. The 
old system of rotation of crops was followed, for only 
the wealthy stock farmers had the ready money to buy 
fertilizers. The taxes were comparatively high, and 
the failure of some of the manufacturing companies and 
the decline in the price of tobacco disheartened the 
farmers, and many of them were glad to sell their homes. 
The Yankee farmer is something of a trader, and he 
may have been able to take undue advantage of the 
Bussian Jews, who could not speak English. I have 
known a trading farmer to sell out to a Christian for a 
good price, and take a few hundred dollars for the first 
payment. When the purchaser failed to make the 
second payment on time the former owner managed to 
turn him out without legal process, and the victim 
without funds had not sufficient courage to defend him- 
self. The average experience of the Jewish farmers 
was the same as the experience of the American-bom 
farmers, and they appealed to the Baron de Hirsch 
Fund for aid. 

The independent spirit of these farmers won the sym- 
pathy of the managers of the Fund, and they made a 
careful examination of the merits of each application. 
Where the location of the farm was such as to promise 
a reasonable return to the farmers for an outlay of capi- 
tal and labor, a loan sufficient to meet the necessities 
of the case was made to them by the Fund, on easy 
terms, and where it seemed best, the loan was made 
large enough to pay the purchase money, and the far- 
mer agreed to return the loan to the fund in install- 
ments. These loans were made upon business princi- 
ples, and philanthropy was carefully excluded. The 
large farms in New England have ice bouses, milk 
bouses, croe^m^ries and roQip^ bams attached, and if 
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they are convenient to a market they yield a fair return 
to the owner. The small farms are Iwire and profitless, 
and they can be run only by a man who is employed 
for a part of the time in a shop. 

Three colonies anc^ a small settlement of twenty-five 
farmers settled in New Jersey, and they too were 
obliged to call upon the Hirsch Fund for aid, and the 
Fund itself was obliged to call upon the Hirsch Coloni- 
zation Association in Paris to aid these colonists. The 
association helped the colonists for that time, and placed 
within their reach a means of helping themselves in the 
future. This last help was given in a unique way. 
Loans were made to artisans who wanted to build fac- 
tories, on condition that they build near the colonies and 
employ the Jews already settled there, or others who 
might be living under unfavorable conditions in New 
York. This seemed a favorable opportunity to gradu- 
ally lessen the congestion in the Ghetto. Th3 wages 
paid to such workers, and the opportunity given them 
to hire comfortable houses for a low rent, enables them 
to live well and, in time, own little homes of their 
own. A factory is the center around which all places 
for meetings and the other buildings for the accommo- 
dations that go to make up town life are built. This 
secures a market for the farm products, and the colonists 
can work without anxiety. Philanthropy was excluded 
from this work as it was from the work in New Eng- 
land. 

The Baron de Hirsch Fund has a special pet in the 
colony at Woodbine, New Jersey. It is indeed a model 
colony, and all the other American- Jewish colonies look 
to it for agricultural education. Bussian-Jewish far- 
mers were unacquainted with the methods of American 
farmers, and the Fund established an agricultural and 
industrial school, wb^re the best knowledge of thooreti* 
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cal and practical farming can be tanght to the young 
Jews. The boys and girls who are without means can 
work for a part of each day on the premises, and this 
enables them to earn their expenses and gain experi- 
ence at the same time. The school has enough land 
and all the buildings to be found on a model farm 
to provide for laboratory work. The object of the school 
is to make the boys intelligent and successful farmers, 
and the course of study covers three years. In the first 
year, physics, chemistry and botany are taught, with 
English, mathematics, history and geography. In the 
next two years the more advanced studies in agricul- 
ture are taken up, as horticulture, landscape gardening, 
care and management of cattle, dairy, milk testing, 
comparative zoology, market gardening, and everything 
else that is included in the advanced agricultural 
courses. The result is that the boys begin to love coun- 
try life, and a number of the graduates are now em- 
ployed as head gardeners by private parties. All who 
have places in the country will appreciate the advan- 
tage of trained help, particularly for the care of horses 
and choice cows. Three of the graduates, who were 
more ambitious than their fellows, completed their 
courses in agricultural colleges, and one of them re- 
ceived an appointment of special assistant from his 
Alma Mater, while the other two are teaching in the 
Woodbine school. 

The educational work of the Woodbine school is not 
confined to the Jews, for members of the faculty bold 
offices in the various agricultural organizations, and are 
invited to read papers upon useful subjects. Many let- 
ters of inquiry are received from local farmers, and 
they are promptly answered. The superintendent of 
the Woodbine colony is a competent educator, a gpradu- 
ate of the Zurich College of Agriculture in Switzerland^ 
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He educates the Jewish farmers by giving lectures, 
accompanied by stereoptican views, on agricultural sub- 
jects. As the Jewish farmer has commenced work 
where American farming was practically dead, the re- 
sult of the new methods of work will be watched for 
with interest. 

The farmers are not the only Bussian Jews who 
have been hampered by the present economic conditions, 
and the Baron de Hirsch Fund may be called an anti- 
sweatshop association, for it is the only one that is able 
to apply a practical remedy to the root of the sweatshop 
evil. It works to educate the older Bussian and 
Boumanian Jews out of that groove, and to start the 
little ones out in such a path that they may not fall into 
it 

These Jews form the lower class in the Ghetto, and 
they are known as Bussian Jews. Theirs is the type 
best known to wealthy Christians, for it is from among 
their numbers that the religious trader, who calls him- 
self a convert, comes. They were obliged to live under 
the most unfavorable conditions in the countries from 
which they came, and many of their habits are the 
same as those of their peasant neighbors. Owing to 
the restrictions of the Bussian government, the poor 
Jews are obliged to establish and maintain schools for 
themselves or go without an education. That they are 
not ignorant is wonderful. All but the religious traders 
are orthodox, and I have never seen one of their 
children in a Christian settlement; but, I am told, the 
Nurses' Settlement is able to reach them. Some of the 
young children are drawn for a time into the slum mis- 
sions and sewing schools. While they were Bussian 
and orthodox Jews, the morals of these people were 
correct, but after they become Americanized many of 
the girls lose their virtue. It is only recently that the 
concert halls have been filled up with Jewesses. 
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Christian women will be interested in the Clara de 
Hirsch Home, which is really a school for teaching 
domestic art and science, with home culture, to the 
Jewesses from the sweatshops. The school takes the 
name of Home from the fact that accommodations are 
provided for boarding a limited number of working 
girls at a very low rate, and the pupils in the house 
are made to feel at home. The purpose at present is to 
fit as many of the poor girls as possible for domestic 
service or positions in hotels and institutions. This 
plan is not likely to meet with any^great success, for 
the Bussian Jews are free bom and do not take kindly 
to anything that suggests bondage. I have never, yet 
seen a poor Jewess who would consent to serve in the 
home of a wealthy one. On the contrary, I have seen 
many who would suffer great inconvenience rather than 
do so. If the ideal treatment of domestic servants that 
our household economists talk about could be put into 
practice, these girls might be willing to go as help, but 
until then they rightly decline to do so. 

The appointments of the Home are perfect, and the 
instruction given will help the girls to become good 
housekeepers. No servants are kept, and pupils with- 
out means may earn their expenses by assisting in the 
work of the house. The kitchen and the laundry are 
model rooms, each fitted with the apparatus necessary 
for teaching the methods of doing family work, as well 
as hotel methods. The work in each room is in charge 
of an instructor. The dining room has a number of 
small tables, rather than one large one, and this gives 
a greater number of girls an opportunity to act as wait- 
res'^es, which is a part of their training. 

There are classes in millinery and dressmaking, and 
girls who have the talent are taught stenography and 
typewriting. Each girl has a pleasant sleeping room 
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and a large closet. Lectures on physiology and the 
care of the health of persons of all ages are given by a 
trained nurse. The parlor and reading room are for 
the use of the pupils, and they are made to understand 
what home culture means. The work in the English 
classes is not confined to reading. The teacher gives 
short talks on mythological subjects, botany, mineral- 
ogy, and the other subjects with which the public 
school children are familiar, and any deficiencies in the 
early education of the girls is remedied as far as possi- 
ble. 

The Baron de Hirsch Trade School was opened for 
the purpose of teaching trades to Russian and Bou- 
manian Jewish boys, of the same class as the girls in 
the Home. These boys earn small wages in a sweat- 
shop, and in five and one- half months they are fitted to 
earn larger wages under more healthful conditions. 
The trades taught are carpenter's work, plumbing, 
house and sign painting, and machinist's trade. The 
classrooms are fitted out like well-appointed shops, and 
a large studio U provided for mechanical drawing. 
The boys are disciplined after the shop methods, and 
when they go out as helpers at the trades they have 
learned there is no appreciable difference in their sur- 
roundings. The English instruction is the same as 
that given to the girls in the home. 

.The Trade School and the Home are the only institu- 
tions that have not been opened in response to the re- 
quest of the people. The success of the graduates from 
the Trade School proves that the young Jew can adapt 
himself to other callings than those that popular opin- 
ion assigns to him. 

The small children and the workingmen are not 
neglected by the Hirsch anti -sweatshop association. 
The English day school for the children is a delightful 
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place. It is here that the young children of the Rus- 
sian immigrants are Americanized and made patriotic 
in four months. In this short time their Yiddish has 
been replaced by enough English to enable them to 
enter the public schools. If these schools are too full 
to receive them, the Hirsch school will keep them six 
months, but no longer. The public school methods are 
used in teaching, but on account of the language, the 
children cannot be graded. The little ones are so 
bright intellectually that they are not obliged to enter 
the lower grades in the public schools, and they finish the 
course in less time than native-born children. One of 
the first duties of the teachers is to teach the children 
the meaning of the American flag, which they salute 
every morning before commencing their studies. One 
little fellow recited, in broken English, for my benefit, 
the "Flag of our Great Impublic" with as much en- 
thusiasm as a Grand Army man might salute it. This 
salutation of the flag by the Russian-Jewish children 
impressed the late Colonel Waring so much that, at his 
suggestion, one of the Grand Army posts presented a 
flag to the school. Colonel Waring interested the chil- 
dren in the work of keeping the streets free from papers, 
and he acknowledged his indebtedness for their help. 

The most pleasing sight is to see the little ones eat 
their lunch. All sit at their desks with the papers 
holding their lunch open before them. Each child has 
ci large yellow orange, for fruit stands abound in the 
Ghetto, and an orange can be bought for a penny. 

The evening schools of the Baron de Hirsch Fund 
are for the men and women who work in the shops. 
There is no doubt that their existence is a necessity for 
these men and women. The women's classes are 
taught by teachers from the children's school. The 
pupils I saw were from sixteen to twenty years old, 
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and all unmarried. I have seen young married women 
uptown who received their first lessons in English at 
these schools, and they became thorough Americans in 
a few years. 

The men's school is painfully interesting, and the 
constituency of the classes is unique. Grandfathers 
have learned English in the class with their grandsons. 
The necessity that compels a man past middle life to 
go to a new country, chop off half of his long Bussian 
name, or change it to an English one, and learn a 
new language with the boys, must be painful. In one 
room I saw forty-seven men, and twenty-three of them 
had come directly from the shop without any supper. 
Only Russian Jews are so anxious to study as to be 
unwilling to take from their class one half-hour for 
supper. The instructor uses polite conversational Eng- 
lish, and makes as few explanations in Yiddish as pos- 
sible. The men are taught the principles of American 
government, and as soon as their knowledge of Eng- 
lish will permit, they are exercised in debate. 

The type of Jew that we find in these English 
schools is the one that is most interesting to follow. 
Those who know them are glad to note the success of 
the older men in business and the progress of many of 
the younger ones in their studies, which they pursue in 
the evening, after a long day's work to earn the money 
for their living expenses. 



X. 

THE EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE. 

The Educational Alliance realizes much better than 
any university could realize Cardinal Newman's 
dream of teaching universal knowledge. The marvel- 
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ous number of classes in its directory of a week's work 
were opened to satisfy the intellectual cravings of the 
Bussian Jews. The Alliance is nonsectarian, and some 
Boman Catholics and an occasional Presbyterian at- 
tend its classes, but the fact that such a building is 
located in their neighborhood is enough to make the 
majority of the students Bussian. In all secular 
studies the Jews follow the methods of instruction used 
in the country where they live, and where they are 
accorded their rights as citizens, Jewish schools are un- 
necessary. In the classes at the Alliance the methods 
of the New York schools are used, and many of the in- 
structors are graduates of, and a few of them are as- 
sistants in, Columbia University. The interest of 
Christians will be in the religious and moral teaching, 
or more particularly in the many ways in which the 
ordinary lessons are turned to account in making moral- 
ity a necessary part of human life. The Alliance is 
unique among Jewish institutions, as it is the only 
one that has a department of physical culture. Out- 
side of the United States the boys have no opportunity 
to earn pennies after school, and their ambition to study 
is as great as that of the boys here is to get rich. 
Where mental development was the only object physi- 
cal development was neglected. The Bussian-Jewish 
boys in New York have not lost the ambition to stand 
at the head of some profession, and they work in a shop 
all day, and study at night. One of the lessons em- 
phasized at the Alliance is that to covet riches weakens 
the morals. The reason given for the covetousness that 
many complain of in the Jews, is, that in medisdval 
times they were driven to become money lenders and 
pawnbrokers, aud the cunning they developed was their 
only protection, for, where their money was no object, 
the law of equal rights was not for thorn. Among the 
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poorer classes necessity compels the children to work, 
and the love of gain soon becomes inherent. I think 
we may apply this lesson in teaching our own poor with 
good results. It is well to encourage boys and girls to 
earn money, l)ut we should be careful not to foster that 
desire ^'to make something" out of every one else that 
is the beam in the eye of our tenement people. 

A Jewish authority says that to learn and to teach 
are the cornerstones of Jewish thought. A Jew was 
tlioroughly instructed in all that related to his religion, 
and he was taught that all other knowledge, whether 
religious or secular, would help him to comprehend 
Judaism better. He studied Christianity as he studied 
mathematics or chemistry, and the stronghold of Juda- 
ism, as the center of his thought, developed a dogmatic 
certitude that made the Jewish teacher a marked man. 
This education, and their selection to teach religion to 
the world, were the causes of the separateness or the 
exclusiveness of the true Jews. Such scholars could 
have no taste for mingling in frivolous assemblies, and 
the preservation of their religion would be to them a 
sacred duty, that must develop seriousness of purpose, 
and the Jew would never seem quite so merry as his 
neighbors. To teach was a command, but the Jewish 
scholar did not mean to be aggressive. Public opinion 
about the Jews to-day has been formed from the 
knowledge of a Jew of very diflFerent type. Many of 
the Jews who are knocking at the doors of fashionable 
society are degenerates, and their faults cannot be 
charged to Judaism. Their anxiety to teach comes 
from a desire to make themselves prominent, and their 
persistence entitles them to be called meddlesome Jews. 

The Jew of the Ghetto is agreeable to Christians be- 
cause he fulfills the command to teach without being 
disagreeable. The intelligent men and womeui and 
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there are many of them in the Ghetto, feel their way 
carefully before mentioning religion to a stranger. 
They make Judaism interesting, and they could silence 
some of their fashionable friends who talk louder. 
When one of the mothers wants to apologize for neglect- 
ing her religious duties, she mentions some Christian 
who has committed a greater sin, and we must admit 
that she can easily find one. The children are imitat- 
ing the Christian missionaries who go among them, 
and I have often been entertained by their work. 
After getting acquainted with me, they ask me if I 
know about Christ, then they urge the strong claims of 
Judaism, and they declare it is the grandest religion in 
the world. They show their earnestness by urging me 
to attend service in the synagogues, and the Jewish 
congregations of the future may be expected to offer their 
hospitality to Christians. Under ordinary conditions, 
such an institution as the Alliance would not be neces- 
sary for the preservation of Judaism, but under exist- 
ing conditions in the Ghetto, it is necessary for the pres- 
ervation of the morals of the children. 

The moral code is the greater part of Judaism, and 
without morals the Jews cannot have religion. Moral 
culture has a special department of its own at the Alli- 
ance, and a committee to look after the work. The com- 
mittee aims to complement the work of the synagogues, 
and its main purpose is to look after the children whose 
mothers labor from dawn until dark. All Jews have a 
strong moi il instinct, but the great duty of teachers is 
to develop it so that it may be strong enough for the 
battle of life. Working mothers have not the time 
necessary to instruct the children. Moral reform is 
taught by the study of the Bible, and the stories of the 
heroes of the Bible give ample opportunity for illustrat- 
ing the practice of moral virtues. To my mind| tbe 
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great difference between teaching the Bible to Jews 
and to Christians would be in the family feeling of the 
foisner. To the Jews, the Bible is the history of their 
fathers, and to Christians it is the story of good people 
who lived and died long ago. The classes in advanced 
Hebrew and in the history of Jewish literature were 
placed in the department of moral culture by the super- 
intendent for a moral reason. The boys and girls who 
join these classes cannot hope to become professors in 
the universities or to turn their knowledge to financia 1 
benefit in any other way, and their reward must be 
purely intellectual. The various systems of ethics are 
taught, and there are classes on social purity. The 
application of the moral teaching to the private and 
the public life of to-day is illustrated by lectures on the 
lives of moral heroes who were prominent in the history 
of our country, or in English literature. Lectures on 
physiological subjects are given by physicians. As the 
average weekly attendance at the Alliance building is 
thirty-seven thousand, a knowledge of the moral teach- 
ing is likely to spread. The committee is able to reach 
out and assist in elevating the morals of the crowd in 
the streets. Its members can assist those who are mal- 
treated, and they can urge ethical practices in the 
crowded business quarters. 

The work of the Legal Aid Bureau must be moral 
enough to deserve recognition for teaching morals. 
Prominent lawyers give one morning during the week 
to arbitrate petty cases that are not worth the attention 
of the courts. Legal ethics can be taught to the con- 
tending parties. 

There is an unwritten law that politics must be ex- 
cluded from the Alliance building, and many philan- 
thropic committees might refuse to co-operate with it 
for that reason. Patriotism and Americanism are taught 
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in every department, and in a special department of 
their own. 

One of the strong Jewish features is the number of 
classes in the arts and sciences that are home-making. 
Where the scientific phase of the lesson might make the 
lesson too long for home application, analysis and 
theory are omitted, and the practical side only is pre- 
sented to the class. Art, art needlework and house 
decoration have their places, but the largest attendance 
is at the sewing classes. These are graded, and each 
girl must fill her sample book with perfect work before 
she can be prornoted to another class. No prizes are 
given, and a knowledge of sewing is the only reward. 
The system taught is the most complete that I have 
seen, and the children are trained to be self-reliant 
workers. They cut and make all the little garments in 
their books. Graduates who wish may join the milli- 
nery or dressmaking classes. Working girls are pro- 
vided for by classes in every branch of sewing, that 
meet at convenient hours in the evening. The system 
of cooking that is taught represents home cooking in 
the broadest sense of the term. Whether the home be 
simple or elegant, the foundation for a good table is 
laid. The teacher interests the pupils by telling her 
home experiences, and by meeting them as friends. 

The committee on social work has charge of the 
work that is popularly known as settlement work. 
The leading features are the assemblies, entertainments 
and clubs. The unique feature is the newly opened 
home clubs. These are composed of a small number 
of children, ten or twelve, who meet in the homes of 
the members and pursue the specific work of the club 
under the direction of a leader. This will make the 
improvement of the homes an outcome of club member- 
ship, and it will insure the interest of the working 
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mothers in the social pleasures of the children. It will 
counteract the pernicious effect that club membership 
has hitherto had in weaning boys and girls from 
their homes. A most interesting social work is the 
number of entertainments that are given to the children. 
Entertainments of a high order, such as our own children 
get for a treat once or twice a year, are given once a week 
during the summer months. This will serve to illustrate 
the difference between the methods of Jewish and 
Christian philanthropy. Where Chrintians would give 
a little treat, the Jews give a feast, and where the 
lives of many of the Christian poor are brightened by 
small courtesies, Jews of both classes would disdain 
to give or to accept small bits of brightness. 

The practical classes are of course the delight of the 
young men from the Baron de Hirsch English school. 
The Regents* Preparatory may be the most valued, but 
the Civil Service and the Commercial are well attended. 
Everything else is found, from the kindergarten up 
through the high school course. There are also uni- 
versity extension lectures for the men. 

The religious instruction is given in the Jewish way. 
The people are free to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages offered or not, just as they feel inclined. While 
the department is in close touch with the other depart- 
ments it is entirely separated from them. The Jews 
say that belief should not be commanded, for one can- 
not always control one*s convictions. Duty should be 
commanded, and it cannot be left to the choice of each 
one. The moral code is the great [duty, and it is the 
enforcing the practice of it that has preserved for the 
children of to-day the strong moral instinct that is their 
heritage from ^ Sinai, or from Abraham. With the 
moral code enforced, and with faith in God, the people 
are likely to remain Jews, 
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The Alliance has its Russo American congregation 
that meets iu its auditorium, with services on Friday 
evening and Saturday morning. These services are 
conservative and in Hebrew, so as to Americanize the 
foreigners gradually without offending them by disre- 
garding their time-honored customs that are not essen- 
tially religious. Such questions as whether the men 
and women can sit in the same room, and if the men 
shall wear or shall not wear their hats during service, 
and at all times, and if the dietary laws shall be ob- 
served just as they are found in the Bible, and about 
lighting fires on Sabbath, are the most important ques- 
tions that puzzle those who are a little afraid of not ob- 
serving the law. 

A great many other customs are time-honored rather 
than religious, and they are not necessary in our climate 
and under our free government. An interesting ser- 
vice for the children is held on Saturday afternoon. 
This is in English and the organ is used. At the morn- 
ing service there is no organ, for vocal music is the 
orthodox rule. The children can attend synagogue and 
grow up feeling that Judaism is not out of its element 
in the United States. There are also Sunday schools, 
Hebrew schools, and two choirs for the children. 



XL 

THE RELIGION OF THE GHETTO. 

The interest of the Christian world to-day is appar- 
ently centered in the people of the Ghetto, but the pri- 
mary cause of this interest is neither ethnological nor 
sociological, but it is in the truth that the Ghetto stands 
for. Christianity has long since outgrDivn and forgot- 
ten its cradle in the catacombs^ but ixx its magnificent 
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temples, where the Magnificat and the Te Dcum are 
sung, it loves to hear the story of the Eabe who lay on 
a little straw in the manger at Bethlehem. Christian- 
ity can join with the ancient people in looking beyond 
the litter and the crowds in the streets of the Ghetto 
back to Sinai, for without Siuai the ghettoes would 
never have come into existence. Beligion is a plant 
that requires careful pruning for its best development, 
and as Christianity was pruned in the catacombs, so 
Judaism was pruned in the ghettoes, and one must look 
into their darkness to find what is best in the ancient 
people. One cannot wonder if, where the trials of the 
Ghetto are most severe, the song of Miriam should be 
heard less often than the Miserere. When individuals 
are freed and the pruning is pai-tly forgotten, a tinge 
of sadness remains, and a Jewess who visits a Chris- 
tian church to see what will impress her most, finds re- 
pose in Tenebrce and the De Profundis. The voices of 
the children of the Ghetto are sad, and they should be 
helped to develop the best that is in them, or let alone 
until they develop enough to be able to sing a new and 
a more cheerful song. 

Some of the misunderstandings about Judaism are 
due to the misconceptions of the religious wanderers 
who come among us. These people study theoretical 
and not practical Christianity, for one must be bom 
and educated in a faith in order to fully understand it. 
Spirituality is the stumbling block over which they 
fall. Some of them define it as a sort of nature wor- 
ship, a complete absorption in the beauty of each leaf 
and flower. Others believe it to be a sense-gratifying 
something, they do not know what, that they have got 
a hint of from reading the raptures of St. Paul, or the 
visions of St. John, and they want to get into the Holy 
of Holies with God. To Christians, the writings of 
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St. Paul and St. John suggest somethiug inconceivably 
bright and beautiful beyond the grave, but for practical, 
everyday spirituality, they give the precedence to Job. 
Even a few Jewish scholars think that Christian spirit- 
uality is soft and sentimental, but it requires firmness to 
bear great trials patiently and quietly, as many 
Christians do bear them, and to meet the poor and the 
ungrateful personally and listen to their complaints, 
while sharing one's treasures, intellectual, moral and 
material, with them, is a proof that Christian spiritual- 
ity is far from soft. No religion, or no sect, can claim 
to possess a monopoly of spirituality. While human 
nature is human, and as long as it looks for light from 
above, spirituality will be found everywhere. 

The Jewish definition of Judaism is the religion of 
right living, and no other definition will hold good, for 
all its precepts relate to life, and the Old Testament 
gives no information about the world beyond, while 
our own New Testament is strangely silent about facts. 
The Jews pray for their dead, but because they still 
live, and prayer is the only message that friendship 
can send them. Their moral code is religious, and 
their religion is moral; and moral practices apply to 
the living only. Our creed and our catechism would 
seem to them too complex and full of mysteries to be 
accepted by them; and their religion, exclusive of 
moral teaching, appears to us so simple, that, to a 
careless observer, there seems to be nothing in it. The 
nothing in it, however, comes from the fact that their 
faith has much in common with ouf own, and one won- 
ders just where the difference lies. Many of our own 
ministers baptize persons who profess faith in Christ 
without further questioning, and a Jew who would 
make a similar profession might be baptized without 
any pmrely sectarian instruction. 
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Jadaism has a ceremonial, more or less elaborate, but 
our own Christian cburcbee bavetbeir own ceremonials, 
and a guest at many of tbe synagogues would not be 
impressed by anything very different from Old Trinity 
or St. Francis Xavier's. There is no archbishop or 
cardinal to walk in a procession, with pages carrying 
bis train, no solemn papal benediction, or nothing else to 
suggest a cathedral, and perhaps this is the form of 
spirituality that many of our good friends are longing 
for. The simple services in many of tbe reform con- 
gregations are the nearest approach to the services in 
the Baptist and Presbyterian churches, that have 
adopted many of the Episcopalian forms. The Ghetto 
people are, of course, tenacious of their old forms, and 
their services are undoubtedly more like the Christian 
services of long ago, when the worshippers were more 
willing to make long prayers and listen to long sermons 
than we are to-day. 

The poor people in the Ghetto make commendable 
efforts to worship God after the form that suits their tem- 
perament best. There are many large synagogues 
there, but there are innumerable congregations of the 
poor who meet in assembly halls, and each one has a 
benevolent association of its own, drawn up on the lines 
suggested by the orthodox Jewish conception of reli- 
gious charity. These congregations are orthodox, or 
ultra-orthodox, and their management is interesting, 
for it is among their numbers that the reverence for 
religion that is inherent in the Jewish nature can be 
studied to the best advantage. Many of these congre- 
gations have no permanent minister; any one who can 
read the Law officiates on the Sabbath, and a rabbi is 
necessary for the solemn feasts and a few other occa- 
sions only. The members of these congregations, men 
who toil in the shops all day, have a jealous care that 
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the minute details of the ceremonial are carried out. 
They will sit night after night, until midnight, and 
perhaps they would sit until morning if their club rooms 
could be kept open, discussing some such question as 
whether the sleeve of the high priest's coat had two 
seams or four, and whether the comers were square or 
round. Their doubts and perplexities and all such 
questions as would be submitted to an SBCumenical 
council, a Lambeth conference, a synod, or in colonial 
days, Governor Bradford, they refer to a Council of 
Bussian Rabbis, who are the great moral teachers in 
the New York Ghetto. 

Sabbath observance is both the pleasure and the pain 
of the people of the Ghetto. In large families, the 
members who work in shops where Sunday closing is 
the rule, cannot aflFord to lose two days* pay every 
week. Some of the very poor cannot do violence to their 
conscience by working on the Sabbat?, , and they lose 
the two days, and suffer in consequeuce. The small 
business people cannot close their stores all day on the 
Sabbath, even if their customers are all Jews, for the 
same reasons that the delicatessen stores cannot be 
closed on Sunday in a Christian neighborhood. The 
poor buy small quantities of everything at a time, fif- 
teen or twenty-five cents' worth, and if they could buy 
larger quantities they would often be wasted. The 
milk would sour on a warm day, and the butter would 
melt and run over the table. Ten pounds of ice will 
not last long in a warm room, and for the sake of the 
health of the family, meat and fish should never be 
bought before the housekeeper is ready to use them. 
As much of the marketing as possible is done oit Fri- 
d \j morning, and where circumstances will permit, 
the cooking is done on that day and no fires are lighted 
and no cooking is done on the Sabbath, The childrea 
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assist in the cleaniDg and other preparations, and this 
is the reason that they cannot attend sewing schools on 
Friday afternoon. 

The old customs that indicated the outward respect 
for the Sabbath are still kept up. The children are al- 
ways washed clean and dressed in their best. The 
Sabbath dinner must be better than the dinner on other 
days of the week, and if the family could afford the 
expense, they would eat four meals rather than three. 
The old custom of remembering the poor is carried out 
to the letter, and there are few families who do not en- 
tertain some one poorer than themselves on Friday 
evening. Children who are not old enough to attend 
synagogue are allowed to have all the pleasure they 
can get on Saturday; but, if possible, it must be a more 
refined pleasure than would be permitted on the other 
days of the week. Many of the older people try to get 
a little pleasure for themselves on Sabbath afternoon, 
and their wealthy friends are scandalized. The toilers 
have little time for pleasure on other days, and where 
their pleasures are not wrong in themselves, the Gk)d of 
the Sabbath may be more indulgent than their co-reli- 
gionists. 

Human nature is the samo everywhere, and love for 
the holy days is too deeply rcoted in the Jewish heart to 
allow any but a degenerate to forget them. New Year 
is a solemn feast, and many quarrels among friends and 
neighbors are settled by the offenders asking pardon, 
which the offended always grant, if the cause will per- 
mit. As the time is one of repentance, the dinner must 
be prepared accordingly, and cleaning and cooking keep 
mother and the children busy. All Jewish holy days 
begin on the evening before, and the candles are lighted, 
and the faces around the table show that care can be 
laid aside. The poor share in the gladness during the 
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festival times, and none need go without a dinner on 
the Sabbath, if one or [two neighbors know the need of 
it. During the Feast of Tabernacles hospitality 
is a duty. The Passover commemorates the deliv- 
erance from Egypt, and is called the Feast of Jew- 
ish Independence. All must eat matzoth at this 
time, and the "well-to-do" delight in giving them to 
the poor. The custom of eating them is so necessary 
for the proper celebration of the feast, that matzoth are 
sent to prisoners in the penitentaries. We often hear 
the impressive Seder Service described in our own 
churches, and some of us have seen a representation of 
it on the stage in a college theater. The pressure of 
daily toil must interfere with much that is poetic and 
beautiful in the celebration of the solemn feasts. She- 
buotb is a great day for the children, for it is their con- 
jBrmation day, or the Jewish Pentecost. The Chanukah 
festival, or the Feast of the Dedication of the Temple, is 
the time for exchanging presents among the Jews, as 
Christmas is with us, and the Purim feast is not for- 
gotten. Thousands still fast on Yora Kippur, and 
those who eat do it quietly, so as not to scandalize their 
neighbors. In fact all of the feasts are observed with 
more or less strictness, and it is well that they should 
be, for the events that they commemorate mean a great 
deal to the people. 

Where the religion and the homes are so intimately 
connected, and where the celebrations in the homes 
seem to be supplementary to the services in the syna- 
gogues, one can understand that the home ties must be 
very strong. Even the children who are Americanized 
enough to be ashamed of the language and dress of their 
parents, are still loyal to them, and will assist them 
if necessary. The greatest blow that an orthodox 
parent can receive is to have a child become a Chris- 
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tian, or marry a ChristiaD. Parents mourn such 
children as dead, and tbey are virtually dead to 
the family. Roman Catholics followed the Jewish 
customs closely by publicly excommunicating persons 
who were married out of the church, and receiving 
them back only on condition that they stand up be- 
fore the congregation and ask their pardon. I have 
seen this done more than once in Connecticut, but 
I cannot imagine men or women asking pardon of 
any one for doing what seemed best to them in New 
York. Catholics were formerly very bitter toward 
those whom they called apostates from their com- 
munion, but they have learned that toleration is more 
beneficial than cursing. I have known Protestants 
who have become Catholics to be obliged to leave their 
homes on account of it, so the Jews are not pecfuliar in 
excommunicating their wanderers. 

Where charity is essentially a part of the church and 
the home religion of the people, organized charity is 
objectionable, and in this they have the sympathy of 
all Christian people. We know that, among our own 
poor, scientific or organized charity has never regenerated 
one professional beggar. The poor creatures are 
hounded by the agents of the societies, and when they 
stand on the streets they are ordered by the police to 
move on. They are committed to the Island for ten 
^ days, and they come back thirty times worse than when 
they went there. The ideal plan is, perhaps, not prac- 
ticable in New York, on account of the large numbers 
of the poor, but it might be tried in other places. If 
those who can do so would take one or two families 
under their wing and be responsible for them for two 
or three years, so far as seeing that tbey were employed 
and giving them the least possible money, habits of in- 
dustry might become established where shiftlessness is 
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the rule now. The Russian-Jewish idea of charity 
may best be conveyed by the story of one of them. 

'*When I came to this country, thirty-five years ago, 
I had little money to start with, and it gave out when 
I reached London. I went to a synagogue on Friday 
evening, and a young rabbi, the assistant minister, 
came to me and asked if I was a stranger. I said that 
I was, and then I told him my story. He took me 
into the house and gave me such a meal as I had not 
eaten for many moons before, and he gave me some 
money to continue my journey. That did not pauperize 
me. I came to this city, and borrowed a little money, 
and went into business. But that was thirty-five years 
ago, and it could not be done to-day." 

And it could not be done, for the cry against alien 
immigration and possible paupers is so strong that no 
rabbi dare assist a wanderer in that way. 

There is a small benevolent society among these peo- 
ple, established upon the ideal plan, and we can see 
that Thomas Aquinas was thinking in the same line 
when he condemned the taking of interest, and, very 
wisely, made the practicing of petty economies a sin. 
This society has a small capital, and its trustees receive 
no salaries. The loans made are necessarily small, 
from ten dollars to fifty. It is nonsectarian and some 
Boman Catholics have been beneficiaries. The loans 
are made to students and small business people, and 
no money is loaned to be eaten up. No interest is 
charged and no pledges are taken. The applicant 
must bring one responsible person, who endorses 
the note, and becomes responsible for its payment; in a 
very worthy case, one of the trustees may endorse the 
note. No further ceremony is required, and the poor 
borrower is made so happy by being trusted over his 
own signature, without a pledgOi that it makes a mau 
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of bim. Borrowers seldom fail to return these loans, 
and many of the early beneficiaries bave made money 
in business, and proved tbeir gratitude by contributing 
to tbe capital of tbe society. Tbe boast of the trustees 
has always been that no millionaire helped this society; 
and boasters are sure to be punished. On account of 
the heavy demands made upon it, the capital has been 
exhausted twice within a year, and a wealthy Jew who 
gives princely sums to chanties, came to their assist- 
ance on both occasions; and the trustees of the Ghetto 
society can boast of their exclusiveness no longer. 

I must say that these are the evidences of religion 
that I found in the Ghetto : Morality, Faith and Charity. 
Hope is not dead, but it is shown by submission and 
patient waiting, rather than by expression in words. 



THE END. 
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